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BEAVER STREET 10 
BE MARINE CENTER 


Latest Developments in Section of City 
Where Marine Colony Is 
Building Up 





G. A. EVALENKO LEASES SPACE 


May Erect New Marine Insurance 
Building—Entrance of Volga and 
Overseas Companies 


Further indication of the concentra- 
tion of marine insurance interests in 
Beaver Street was evidenced this week 
when the four buildings at 48 to 54 
were leased for twenty-one years to the 
Wastern Marine Underwriters, Inc., of 
which George A. Evalenko is president. 
The buildings are four stories high and 
are adjacent to Merchant Marine House 
which at present accommodates a num- 
per of marine insurance firms. The 
combined frontage of the four buildings 
is eighty feet. ‘The lease is on a net 
rental basis and with the many im- 
provements which must be made the 
transaction involves a large sum, esti- 
weted by some to be $500,000. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Evalénko an entirely new 
building may replace the present struc- 
tures as soon as conditions warrant 
such an undertaking. 

More Companies Entering 

The Eastern Marine Underwriters, 
Inc., is manager of the Equitable Un- 
derwriters of New York and will act 
as manager of the Eastern Marine In- 
surance Company which is now in pro- 
cess of organization. It is also prepar- 
ing to take the management of the 
Volga Insurance Company of Russia 
and the Overseas Insurance Company 
of England, both of which are now 
making arrangements to enter New 
York. Both of these companies write 
fire and marine insurance and the East- 
ern Marine Underwriters will handle 
the marine lines. 

At present it has not been determined 
just which marine offices will remove 
to the new location after necessary 
improvements have been made, but a 
large number of applications for space 
have been received by the lessees and 
among the prospective tenants are 
some of the most widely known ma- 
rine insurance men in the business. 

Do Large Business 

The Volga and the Overseas com- 

fanies have considerable writing cap- 
(Continued on page 20) 























“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 












Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


























North British — tstabiisnea 1209 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


1866 Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 














THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH— SERVICE— OPPORTUNITY 


A COMBINATION WHICH MAKES A WIN. 
NER FOR THE AGENCY FORCE OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


(Organized 1867) 

All previous records broken during 1917. Substan- 
tial increase in assets and paid for insurance. Net 
gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,764,- 
972.88, or 72% of the amount paid for. 

MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further informa- 
tion as to the Company and Opportunities by 
addressing: 

H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. 














PENN MUTUAL 
WINS TEST SUIT 


Excess Premiums Returned to Policy- 
holders Not Subject to Income 
Tax Levy 


RULING MADE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Case of Interest to Mutual Companies 
—Interpretation of Judge Dick- 
inson, Federal Court 
The Penn Mutual Life has won the 
test case it instituted in regard to the 
income tax. The Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger” prints this story about the 

decision: 

“A decision important to mutual life 
insurance companies and their policy- 
holders, holding that excess premiums 
returned to the policyholders, though 
not in the same year in which they 
were paid to the companies, are ex 
empt from the income tax law of 1913. 
was rendered yesterday by Judge 
Dickinson, of the Federal Court, in a 
test suit brought by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company against Eph- 
raim Lederer, as collector of internal 
revenue. 

“The decision is of widespread im. 
portance as it affects insurance com- 
panies of this class. 

“The facts in the case were admitted, 
and virtually the sole question for the 
determination of the court was an in- 
terpretation of the provisions of the 
income tax law as it related to mutual 
insurance companies. 

“These companies in one year require 
a maximum premium in advance to 
cover the actual cost of carrying the in 
surance, but it is not determined until 
the next year how much the actual cost 
was, and the excess that should be re 
turned to the policyholders. 

Penn's 1913 Disbursements to Policy- 
holders 

“1913, the year in which the in- 
come tax law became effective, the 
Penn Mutual Company disbursed among 
its policyholders, “excess premium pay- 
ments,” amounting to $686,502.38 ac- 
cumulated in several previous years, 
and in 1914 claimed the right to de- 
duct this amount from its statement of 
income for that year. Its demand was 
denied, and the collector of internal 
revenue compelled it to pay a tax of 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Revised Regulations 
of Income Tax 


Interesting Rules Regarding Life In- 
surance Made by Commissioner 
Roper February 2. 


ARTICLES ABOUT DIVIDENDS 


Can Exclude Part of Premium to Be 
Paid Back Within Same 
Year 

The Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a copy of the revised regulations 
governing the collection of the income 
tax, made February 2 by Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue D. C. Roper. 

Some sections of these regulations 
follow: 

Art. 107. Any distribution made to 
shareholders in the year 1917 or subse- 
quent years (except any distribution of 
dividends made prior to August 6, 1917, 
out of earnings or profits accrued prior 
to March 1, 1913), shall be deemed to 
have been made from the most recently 
accumulated undivided surplus or prof- 
its, and shall constitute income of the 
distributee for the year in which re- 
ceived, and shall be taxed to such 
distributee at the rates prescribed by 
law for the years in which such surplus 
or profits were earned by the distribut- 
ing corporation, 

-Thus, if a corporation § distributed 
dividends in 1917, such dividends will 
be deemed to have been paid from 
the earnings of 1917, and the recipient, 
if an individual, will be liable to addi- 
tional tax, if any, and if a corporation, 
to income tax, at the rates for the year 
1917, unless it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that at the time such divi- 
cdends were paid, the earnings up to 
that time were not sufficient to cover 
the distribution, in which case the ex- 
cess over the earnings of the taxable 
year will be deemed to have been paid 
from the most recently accumulated 
surplus of prior years, and will be taxed 
at the rate or rates for the year or 
years in which earned. 

Premium Income Paid Back 

Art. 241. Life insurance companies 
come authorized to omit from gross in- 
come such portion of any actual pre- 
mium received from any individual 
policyholder as shall have been paid 
back or credited to the policyholder or 
treated as an abatement of his pre- 
mium. 

The amount authorized by this pro- 
vision to be excluded from_ gross 
premium income on account of any 
premium refunded to any individual 
policyholder is explicitly limited to an 
amount not in excess of the actual 
premium paid by the individual policy- 
holder within the tax year. 


Cash Dividends 

Art. 241. Life insurance companies 
are entitled under the foregoing hold- 
ing to exclude from gross income any 
part of the premium received which is 
paid back to the individual policyholder 
within the same return year. Where 
the dividend is in excess of the pre- 
mium received, there can be excluded 
from gross income only the amount of 
the premium received from such indi- 
vidual policyholder within the same re- 
turn year, 


Dividends Provisionally Ascertained 

Dividends provisionally ascertained. 
apportioned or credited on deferred 
dividend policies can not be excluded 
or deducted from gross income for the 
reason that the assured has no vested 
or inforceable right in them and can- 
not, at the time of the ascertainment, 
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apportionment or credit, nor until the 
maturity of the policy, avail himself of 
such dividends; and in the event of 
the death of the assured prior to the 
expiration of the deferred dividend 
period, the amount so ascertained, ap- 
portioned or credited lapses. 

Life insurance premiums 
ductible, Article 236. 

Section 32 of the act of September 
8, 1916, specifically provides that pre- 
miums paid by corporations for in- 
surance covering the lives of officers, 
employes or those financially interested 
in the trade or business of such cor- 
porations, shall not be deducted from 
the gross income of the corporations 
paying the same. This provision is 
held to apply to all forms of life in- 
surance, the premiums upon which the 
corporations may pay, whether or nof 
the corporations are the beneficiaries 
of the insurance policies upon the 
death of the insured, and all rules and 
regulations in conflict with this arti- 
cle are hereby revoked. 


not de- 


LUNCH INSTEAD OF DINNER 
Annual Meeting of Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York Feb- 
ruary 16 
The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York is thirty-two yeras old. 
The annual dinner will not be held on 
lebruary 16 as planned some months 
azo, but there will be a luncheon in- 
stead. The speakers will be Charles 
1). (Norton, president of the First Na- 
tional Securities Company, and vice- 
president of the American Red Cross, 
recently returned from Europe; Major 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., who went to 
Europe to report on the anti-air craft 

dcfense; and Lawrence Priddy. 

It is presumed that there will be as 
large a crowd at the luncheon as at the 
dinners—-which means about eight or 
rine hundred. 





INGTON SAYS: 


ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


petitors. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


MEN. 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


“I have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 
This Health Service beats anything I have 
ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’. 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 
the SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 








TWO NEW POLICIES 
Plans of Life Department of Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance 
Company 


Chattanooga, Feb. 4.—A. S. Caldwell, 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. of this city, said today: 

“Since we have closed our books and 
made our reports, I am pleased to quote 
you the amount of paid for business 
in the life department for the 9 months 
of 1917 that we were in active opera- 
tion amounted to $1,221,597, and ad- 
mitted assets to December 31, 1917, 
$471,223.23. 


“The Company made substantial gains 
in all departments last year and our 
prospects for this year seem to be very 
bright indeed. 

“We now have in course of prepara- 
tion two new policies which we hope 
tu have on the market within the next 
50 days—a continuous monthly income 
policy, which will be written from $5 
a month to $100 a month. Also a spe- 
cial whole life policy which will carry 
a term premium for ten years and 
thereafter automatically converts itself 
into a whole life policy.” 


MAY RUN FOR SENATOR 
Stories in Pennsylvania Newspapers 
About Insurance Commissioner 
Ambler—Under Advisement 
There are stories in Pennsylvania 
daily newspapers that Charles A. Am- 
bler, insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, will run for State Senator in 
the twelfth Pennsylvania district. Ask- 
€u about the rumor he said: “I have 
not yet announced my position, al- 
though I am free to admit that I am 
being urged strongly to be a candidate 
and that the matter is under advise- 

ment.” 


RED BANK AND W. S. S. 

Prudential agents in Red Bank, N. 
J., organized the first war savings 
stamp association reported to County 
Chairman William J. Couse. Sixty-two 
men in that agency have pledged to 
save $15.50 a week, an average of 40 
cents each, sufficient to meet the in- 
dividual quota required of every resi 
dent of the county if Monmouth suc- 
ceeds in obtaining its quota of $2,- 
657,600. 


TWO CONSPIRATORS JAILED 

F. Roe Searing, a contractor of Phila- 
delphia, was sentenced to two years in 
prison for conspiring to defraud life in- 
surance companies, and Elizabeth I. 
Rendel, his stenographer, was given six 
months. They were concerned in an 
effort to obtain $18,000 from the com- 
punies, the amount which Mrs. N. M. 
Searing, the contractor’s wife, tried to 
collect on his policies, supposing that 
he had been drowned in the surf at 
Atlantic City. 


S. H. Wolfe, the well-known actuary, 
has been commissioned a major by the 
United States Government in recogni- 
tion of the service rendered by him in 
connection with the war insurance plan 
ot the Government, and recently re- 
turned from France where he estab- 
lished headquarters for the European 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance divi- 
sion. He has been a captain. 





(Continued from page 1) 


$6,863.03 upon that amount. As a re- 
sult the suit was. brought. 

“Judge Dickinson holds that under 
the interpretation of the income (tax 
law, excess premium payments re 
turned to policyholders are not taxable, 
and directs judgment in favor of the 
insurance company.” 
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Metropolitan’s New 
General Attorney 


CAREER OF LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Made Reputation in Less Than Three 
Years with New York Insur- 
ance Department 
Leroy A. Lincoln, of Rumsey & Mor- 
gan, a firm of distinguished New York 
lawyers, who has been made general 
attorney of the Metropolitan Life, has 
attracted favorable attention in insur- 
ance circles ever since he joined the 
insurance department in 1915. Being 
the largest and most influential insur- 
ance department in the country by rea- 
son of the varied and complex prob- 
lems constantly presented to it for 
solution and taking the lead among 
the departments in initiative; the posi- 
tion of counsel for the department is 
one of the most important of all the 
Siate’s officials. Immediately, he dis- 
played a remarkable grasp of 
ance topics in all of its branches. Par- 
ticularly good work was done in asso- 
jation with the Hardison Committee 
on Reserves Other than Life of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, which after many sessions 
prepared a loss reserve law for the lia- 

bility and compensation business. 
Standard Fire Policy and Pittsburgh 
L. & T. Re-Insurance 

Mr. Lincoln also represented the de- 
partment in the drafting of the new 
standard fire insurance policy now on 
the statute books of New York State. 

Another achievement for the depart- 
ment was the working out, in collabor- 
ation with officers of the Metropolitan 
Life, of the re-insurance of the Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust, an $84,000,000 (in- 
surance in force) re-insurance transac- 
tion, complicated by the fact that the 
Pittsburgh company in years passed 
bad in turn re-insured the Washington 
Lile and the Security Life, both of this 
city and both companies owning Broad- 
way office buildings. 


From Buffalo 


Mr. Lincoln pleads guilty with R. L. 
Cox, Alfred Hurrell, W. H. Hotchkiss, 
F. A. Dunham and iH. J. Drake of hav- 
ing practiced law in Buffalo, a city that 
‘urns out the highest grade of insur- 
ance legal talent. He was born in Lit- 
tle Valley, N. Y., and was graduated 
from the Albany High School and from 
Yale, 02. From New Haven he went 
tc the Albany Law School and in May, 
1904, hung out his shingle in Buffalo, 
where he successfully practiced law. 
In 1915 he was a member of the ill- 


DUAL PENSION POLICY 
New Contract of Canada Life—Monthly 
Income Settlement Plan with 
Other Features 





The Canada Life has a new plan, the 
Dual Pension Policy. The policy, as 
described by the “Life Underwriters’ 
News,” of Canada, is a monthly income 
settlement plan, but with some very ad- 
Vantageous additional benefits. The pol- 
icy matures at age 65, and the monthly 
income is thereupon paid to the assured 
for life. The same income is paid to 
the wife if she outlives the assured 
after he has been drawing his monthly 
pension. If the assured dies before at- 
laining age 65, the monthly income is 
paid to the widow for life, and if she 
does not live, to the children, the pen- 
Sion payments extending to ten years 
certain. 

Disability provision may be attached, 
providing in the event of total perma- 
rent disablement of the assured before 
age 60 (1) remission of premiums, and 
(2) monthly income for life. Taken 
all round, the new plan is a splendid 
‘amily protection policy, and as such 
1s bound to sell when it becomes known. 


insur- ° 





fated Constitutional Convention as a 
delegate. The Insurance Department 
then appointed him as counsel, which 
position he resigned on December 1 
to join Rumsey & Morgan. David 
Rumsey, of this firm, is The Eastern 
Underwriter’s idea of a great fire in- 
surance lawyer. Incidentally, he is also 


LINCOLN 


LEROY A. 


counsel for the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance group of companies. John H. 
Morgan, of the firm, was a member of 
the Assembly in this State. 

The Metropolitan legal advisers are 
among the strongest in New York City 
with Senator William J. Tully and Mr. 
Lincoln as two of the shining lights. 


Gain of 69.5 Per Cent. 


Insurance in Force 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT RECORD 








Seventy-fourth Annual Report of Board 
of Directors—Premium Income, 
$12,346,506 
The seventy-fourth annual report of 
the board of directors of the New Eng- 

land Mutual Life in part follows: 

All persons becoming members of the 
Company since April 6, 1917, have been 
charged a fair extra premium for war 
service, 

How serious the effect of the war 
will be upon the mortality of the Com- 
pany is very uncertain, as modern 
methods of warfare render all pre- 
vious statistics valueless, and the num- 
ber of mefbers who will be exposed 
to the hazard of war is unkown. The 
war risk insurance offered by the Gov- 
ernment at net term rates, without any 
extra premium, furnishes the needed 
insurance for those in the service, and 
this, to a great extxent, will relieve 
the insurance companies from a_ bur- 
den which they would otherwise have 
to assume. 

Has Lost Seven Policyholders 

Thus far, the Company has lost seven 
members by the war, three having 
heen on torpedoed vessels, two killed 
in action, one died from accident on a 
submarine and one from pneumonia in 
camp, involving a total of eight poli- 
cies, amounting to $42,962. 

1917 Figures 

The new insurance issued and paid 
for during the year amounted to $54,- 
783,039, an increase of $10,606,266. Not- 
withstanding the larger volume of in- 
surance in force, the record of persis- 
tency shown for many years was fur- 
ther improved, as the total termina- 
tions were only $16,693,085. The net 
increase for the year in the amount of 
insurance in force was $38,089,954, equal 





In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





and permanently disabled: 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 


A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S&S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








to 69.5 per cent. of the new insurance 
issued, a remarkable record, and one 
rarely equalled. There are now in force 
153,538 policies for $375,494,658 insur- 
ance, none of which ig reinsured in 
other companies, 

The premium income for the 
Was $12,340,506.56, an 
272,669.42, and the total receipts from 
ail sources were $16,141,149.23, an in- 
crease of $1,379,118.39. 

Death claims of $3,562,483.37 were 
paid, the ratio of actual to expected 
mortality being only 57.81 per cent. as 
compared with 62.98 per cent. the pre- 
vious year. 


year 
increase of $1,- 


The longest duration of any policy 
Was 63 years, and the shortest 18 days. 
fhe average duration of all policies 


Which became claims by death was 
17.8 years, and the average age of the 
insured 55.8 years. 

Twenty deaths were caused by auto- 
mobile accidents, of which three were 
from automobile-gas poisoning. The 
total insurance paid in these cases was 
$80,338. 

Of the 97 nameg of missing policy- 
holders published, 76 have been found 
and the amounts due to 58 have been 
paid; the other cases are in 
cf completion, 

Payments to policyholders aggregated 


process 


$7,810,661.84, and the total disburses 
ments amounted to $10,593,671.71. 
Loans 
Loans upon policies were made in 


the amount of $2,308,792.39, and the 
‘oan account was reduced $1,575,687.23 
ky maturity or surrender of policies, 
and the payment of $557,366.60 in cash, 
naking a net increase of $733,105.16. 


During the year mortgage loans 
amounting to $2,051,500 were made, at 
vn average rate of 5.15 per cent. in- 


terest. 

Bonds for $4219,977 yielding an in 
come of 5.30 per cent. were purchased 
and also $1,000,000 Liberty Bonds yield 
ing 3.85 per cent. 

The total assets are now $84,549,- 
287.15, and the total liabilities $79,129,- 
280.41, leaving a surplus of $5,420,006.74. 


ROSEN TO SPEAK 
Will Visit Hartford Conn., With Myrick 
and Priddy on February 12 


H. B. Rosen, most productive of all 
life insurance agents, and a writer of 
$12,000,000 personal business in 1917, 
has consented to address Hartford in- 
surance men on February 12. Mr. Ro- 
sen is an agent of the New York Life 
who has done very little speaking be- 
fore agents of other companies. His 
last appearance in this connection was 
scme months ago when he accompanied 
I. A. Wallis, of the Fidelity Mutual, to 
a meeting of the Fidelity Leaders’ 
Club in Atlantic City, and in the course 
of a talk offered a gold watch to the 
1918 Club leader. 

Also, from New York, will come Jul- 
ian S. Myrick, who will deliver to the 
Hartford underwriters a talk on the 
inheritance tax argument; and Law 
rence Priddy, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


WILL TALK TO VERMONTERS 

There is one life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation that does not belong to the Na- 
tional Association. It’s Vermont. Law- 
rence Priddy will address this associa- 
tion at Montpelier on February 19. 
If they have not decided by February 
20 to join the National Association 
many people will be surprised. 


PILCHER JOINS TRAVELERS 

Stuart Pilcher, for a number of years 
a leading agent in Nashville, has joined 
the agency force of Perez Huff, gen- 
eral agent in the Metropolitan district 
for the Travelers Insurance Co. Mr. 
Pilcher will devote his first few weeks 
to familiarizing himself with local con- 
ditions. 
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New Group Plans 
of the Travelers 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH COVER 


Three New Contracts Offered—At- 
tractive to Employers Carrying 
Workmen’s Compensation 
To meet the increasing need for 
group accident and health insurance 
and to stimulate its sale that it may 
keep pace with the remarkable growth 
of group life insurance, the Travelers 
has revised its plans and hereafter will 
issue three regular forms of group ac- 
cident and health contracts, each of 
which will have the following scale of 

benefits: 

Coverage: Indemnity of $5 a week 
or multiples thereof, but not exceeding 
75 per cent. of wages during the period 
ot temporary disability resulting from 
sickness—or from accidents occurring 
away from occupation. The limit of 
period of indemnity is 26 weeks, and 
there is no payment for the first week 
of disability. Employes of ages 16 to 
65, inclusive, only will be covered. 


Plan A, Group Accident and Health 
_ Contract 

This form will be written only when 
at least 90 per cent. of the eligible 
employes are insured. The protection 
provided is liberal in that (1) the em- 
ploye is paid full indemnity in case of 
sickness, whether he is confined to the 
house or not, and (2) all employes in- 
sured are protected from the time that 
they are included under the contract to 
its expiration, without right of cancela- 
tion on the part of the Company. 
Plan B, Group Accident and Health 

Contract 

This form will be written when lesa 
than 90 per cent. of the whole number 
of eligible employes are insured. The 
coverage on this form differs from that 
of Plan A in that the employe will be 
paid full indemnity while confined to 
the house, and 50 per cent. of the in- 
demnity while not confined to the house 
because of sickness. 

As a protection against adverse se- 
lection, the Company reserves the priv- 
jlege under this contract of discounting 
insurance during the policy year upon 
individuals who prove to be poor risks. 
Under this plan, if 90 per cent. or more 
oi: the eligible employes are covered, 


the right to cancel individual risks will © 


be waived by the Company. 
Plan C, Group Accident and Health 
Contract 

This form is designed to meet cer- 
tain competitive contracts which claim 
cheapness as their principal merit in 
order to satisfy purchasers who prefer 
a low rate to greater liberality of cov- 
erage. Under this form the employe 
is paid full indemnity while confined 
to the house because of sickness, but 
no payment is made while he is not 
confined to the house. 

The Company retains the privilege 
of discontinuing the insurance in its 
entirety or upon individuals who prove 
to be poor risks. The contract also 
contains certain restrictions and con- 
ditions which do not appear in the 
other plans. 

Class of Business Desired 

The solicitation of group accident 
and health insurance should be con- 
fined to the higher grade of mercantile 
and manufacturing plants in which 
there is no industrial disease hazard— 
where sanitary and healthful conditions 
prevail—and a good class of operatives 
is employed. 

Class of Business to be Avoided 

Risks of the following type should 
be avoided—lead workers, including 
pottery employes; workers in processes 
involving the use of arsenic, mercury, 
wood alcohol, aniline dyes, mineral 
acids, poisonous gases; also felt hat 
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Policy Reserve and other Liabilities $79,129,280.41 


Increase, $5,400,232.10 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard. $5,420,006.74 

Increase, $53,554.36 
Received for Premiums.......... $12,340,506.56 

Increase,  $1,272,669.42 
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Increase,  $5,453,786.46 





Increase, $10,606,266.00 





workers, furriers, tanners, and em- 
ployes in dusty trades and in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. 
Rates 
Rates will vary with the industrial 
operations and class of employes, and 
their living and working conditions. 
Rates will not be quoted for groups of 
less than 100 eligible employes unless 
group life is also written by the Com- 
pany on the same establishment. For 
the latter cases, groups of 50 eligible 
employes will be considered, and the 
medical inspections or examintions re- 
quired for group life insurance will be 
the basis of underwriting the group ac- 
cident and health contract. It is not 
necessary, although it is preferable, 
tbat workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance be carried with the Travelers. 
Agents, however, should endeavor to 
secure the workmen’s compensation 
upon its anniversary, as it is manifestly 
to the advantage of the insured to have 
full coverage in the Travelers. 
Preliminary Inspection Blank and Other 
Necessary Information 
Form 11326 should be filled out com- 
pletely and submitted in each case, in 
order that the underwriting department 
may have all the information necessary 
to compute the proper premium rate. 
(Continued on page 9) 





We don’t contract with poor men. 


We give a new man our attention until he is 
started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION whicn in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Answers to Income Tax Questions of Interest 
to Insurance Agents 














INCOME, GROSS AND NET 
18. What income, if any, is exempt? 


(a) The proceeds of life insurance policies 
paid to individual beneficiaries upon death of 
the insured. 

(b) The amount received by the insured, as 
a return of premium or premiums paid by him 
under life insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contracts, either during the term or at 
the maturity or surrender, of the insurance 
contract. - 

(c) The value of property acquired by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that the income derived 
from such property is taxable. 

(d) Interest upon the obligations of a State, 
or any political subdivision of a State, or 
upon the obligations of the United Stz ates, ex- 
cept in the case of obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917, only to 
the extent provided in the act authorizing their 
issue. 

(e) Interest upon the obligations of any 
possession of the United States, or securities 
issued under the provisions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of July 17, 1917. 

INCOME 

19. What is meant by the term “Net 
income’? 

For the purpose of determining whether or 
not a personal income tax return should be 
rendered, net income means your total gross 
income less the exemptions specified in the 
answer to the eighteenth que stion and the gen- 
eral deductions specified in the answer to the 
fifty-eighth question. 


20. In rendering a return what items 
of income must | report under gross 
income? 


Under gross income should be reported every 
item of income derived frem any source what- 
ever (except those specified in the answer to 
Question 18) actually received during the calen- 
dar year for which the return is rendered, 
whether received in cash or the equivalent 
of cash, including: ; 

(a) All amounts of salary, wages, commis 
sions, or compensation of whatever kind, Te- 
ceived for personal service, including profes 
sional fees. ; 

(b) All amounts of gain, profit, or income 
derived from a business, trade, commerce, or 
from any sale of property, re al, personal, or 
mixed. 

(c) Rents, interest on notes, mortgages, 
deeds of trust, or other securities issued by 
individuals, partnerships, etc., interest on 
bonds, mortgages, deeds of trust, or other 
similar obligations of corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance com 
panies, and interest on bank deposits. 

(d) All income received from fiduciaries 
that is, amounts received from incomes of 
estates, trusts, etc., through trustees, admin 
istrators, or executors. 

(e) If you have an interest in a_partner- 
ship you should report your distributive share 
of the earnings or profits of the partnership 
ascertained during the calendar year for which 
the return is rendered, whether distributed to 
you or not; that is, if the fiscal year of the 
partnership ends on December 31 of that year 
your distributive share of its earnings or 
profits ascertained upon the close of the books 
on December 31 should be returned. If the 
partnership ends its fiscal year on some day 
during the calendar year your distributive 
share of its earnings of profits ascertained at 
that time should be reported. 


(f) All items of foreign income—that is, in- 
terest upon bonds and mortgages or deeds of 
trust or other similar obligations issued by 
individuals who are citizens or residents of 
foreign countries, foreign corporations, joint- 
stock companies, etc. 

(g) Royalties from mines, oil and gas wells, 
patents, copyrights, franchises, or other legal 
ized privileges. 

(h) Dividends on stock or from the net 
earnings of domestic corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance com- 
panies, whether paid in cash, stock, or scrip. 
As the net earnings of corporations, joint 
stock companies, etc., are subject to the tax 
imposed upon the net income of corporations, 
dividends from such net earnings are not sub- 
ject to the normal income tax in the hands 
of the shareholders receiving the same, but 
they are to be returned for the additional tax 
purposes and are subject to that tax. The 
rates of tax to be assessed against a dividend 
received during the year 1917, or any subse 
quent year, are covered by the answer to 
Question 53. 


22. “A” is employed by a _ corpora- 
tion at an annual salary of $3,000. The 
corporation, being in financial straits, 
only paid “A” $2,000 during each of 
the years 1915 and 1916.. In 1917, “A” 
received his salary in full plus for the 
balance of the salary due him for the 
two previous years. Must he include 
the full amount received in 1917 in his 
return for that year? 

Yes. Five thousand dollars should be re 
turned, and that amount will be subject to 
income at the rates prescribed for the year 1917. 

24. An employe receives a per diem 
allowance for expenses in addition to 
his regular salary. Is this amount to 
be included as income in his return? 

Yes. The entire 
ceived should be 


amount of allowance re 
reported as income. The 
difference between the expenses incurred and 
paid whil away from home and the ordinary 
expenses while at home may be claimed as a 
deduction. 


28. When is a farmer to return for 
tax purposes the value of crops and 
stocks produced? 


The value of grain, stock, and other prod 
ucts produced on a farm is not considered tax 
able income until reduced to cash or the 
equivalent of cash. Therefore, if crops and 
stock were produced in 1916 on a farm owned 
by you and they were sold in 1917, the total 
amount received therefor is to be included 
under “Gross income” in your 1917. return 
Crops and stock produced in 1917, and on hand 
December 31 of that year, need not be con 
sidered; but the amount received therefor 
should be included in your return rendered 
for the year during which they are sold. 

Farmers who keep books according to some 
approved method of accounting, which clearly 
show the net income, may prepare their re 
turns from such books, although the method 
of accounting may not be strictly in accord 
ance with the above paragraph. 

29. | rent a farm on shares. When 
is my share of the crops'and stock to 
be taken into consideration? 

Only for the year in which sold. 


23. Special payments, designated as 
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“bonuses,” are often made to officers 
and employes of corporations, firms, 
and individuals. Are such items of in- 
come subject to tax in the hands of 
their recipients? 


Any bonus or other item of compensation 
paid to an employee in addition to his regu- 
lar salary or wage under a contract, expressed 
or implied, as additional compensation for 
services rendered as a reward for past en- 
deavors, or as a stimulus to further zeal and 
enthusiasm in the discharge of his duties, is 
held to constitute taxable income which should 
be reported under “Gross income” in the em- 
ployee’s return rendered for the year during 
which received, Christmas remembrances, an- 
niversary gifts, etc., from an employer to an 
employee do not constitute such items as are 
subject to the income tax. 


35. What method should a merchant 
adopt to ascertain the amount of gain 
or profit which is to be reported under 
gross income? 


Any individual who conducts a grocery, dry 
goods, clothing, or farm implement business 
or any other business which requires that a 
stock be carried should take an inventory at 
the close of each calendar year. To the total 
of his inventory taken at the beginning of 
the year for which the return is to be rendered 
should be added the cost of all goods pur- 
chased during that year, and the difference 
between the amount thus obtained and the 
total of his inventory taken at the close of 
the tax year, plus his total gross receipts, is 
the amount to be reported under “gross in- 
come.” Gross receipts should not be reported 
under “Gross income” and the cost of the 
goods purchased claimed as a deduction. 

37. | have two children who live at 
home and are regularly employed. One 
is 17 years old; the other, 21 years old. 
Am | required to include the amount 
of income which accrues to each dur- 
ing a calendar year in my own per- 
sonal return? 


As the first child has not reached its ma 
jority and is still legally under your con 
trol, the amount of its income is to be in 
cluded in your personal return and is a subject 
to tax in your hands. The income of the 
child which has attained its majority is not 
to be included in your return and is only 
subject to tax in the hands of that child. 


38. Must | include in my personal re- 
turn the amount of interest | receive 
on Liberty Loan bonds, or is that in- 
terest exempt from tax? 


All interest derived from the Liberty Loan 
3% per cent. bonds issued under the act o 
April 24, 1917, is exempt from both the nor 
mal and additional income tax, 

Interest derived from the Liberty Loan 4 
per cent. bonds issued under the act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, is exempt from the normal in- 
come tax; but so much of the interest as is 
derived from such bonds, the principal of 
which exceeds $5,000, is subject to the addi 
tional income tax; that is, if you hold $8,000 
of Liberty Loan 4 per cent. bonds the inter- 
est from $5,000, or $200, is exmept from tax, 


and the balance of the interest, or $120, is 
subject to the additional tax. 
39. | held an endowment life insur- 


ance policy upon which | paid pre- 










miums for twenty years. In 1917 that 
contract matured and | received its 
face value, or $1,000. Must | return 
the entire amount received? 

No. Return only the difference between the 
aggregate amount of premium = and the 
amount received upon maturity of the contract. 

40. Are commissions on renewal pre- 
miums on insurance policies subject to 
income tax? 

Yes; such commissions received by insurance 
agents on account of business written are tax- 
able income for the year in which received. 

41. “A,” who is the employe of a 
of a corporation, was injure and under 
the laws of the State in which the ac- 
cident occurred he received $5,000 on 
account of the injury he suffered. Must 
the amount thus received be reported 
as income? 

Yes. Any amount received under an em- 
ployers’ liability act or workman’s compensa- 
tion act, or any other similar act, or as the 
result of a settlement or compromise for “pain 
and suffering,” is held to be such income as 
is subject to the Federal income tax. This 
ruling is also applicable to any amount re- 
ceived under the terms of an accident insur- 
ance policy. 

46. Are amounts placed to the credit 
of a shareholder in a building and loan 
association subject to income tax? 

Any amount credited to a shareholder when 
the title to such credit passes to the latter 
at the time of the credit has a taxable status 
for the normal and additional income tax and 
should be included in the return rendered for 
the year during which the credit is made. 

Where the amount of accumulations credited 
does not become available to the shareholder 
until the maturity of a share it need not be 
reported as income, but upon maturity of the 
share the amount received in excess of the 


total amount actually paid in by the share- 
holder is to be returned. 


49. Where service is rendered for a 
Stipulated price, wage or salary, and 
paid with something other than money 
shall consideration be given the tran- 
saction for income tax purposes? 

Yes; the stipulated value of the service in 
terms of money is the value at which the 
thing taken in payment is to be considered, 
and the amount of that value is to be re- 
ported as income. 

Where there is no stipulation as to the value 
of the service, and payment therefor is made 
with something other than money, the fair 
market value of the thing taken in payment 
is the amount to be returned as income. 


DIVIDENDS 


50. The net earnings of a corporation 
in which | held stock in the year 1916 
amounted to $50,000, which amount was 
carried to surplus account. Its net 
earnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917, 
amounted to $70,000, and on this latter 
date these last earnings were carried 
to surplus and a cash dividend of $50,- 
000 declared and soon thereafter paid. 
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Tax Primer 





| An Income 





What income taxes are to be assessed 
against this dividend? 

Section 31 (b) of the act of September 8, 
1916, as amended by the war revenue act, pro- 
vides, in part, as follows: 

“Any distribution made to the shareholders 
or members of a corporation, joint stock com- 
or insurance company, in 


pany or association, 
the year 1917, or subsequent tax years, shall 
be deemed to have been made from the most 


recently accumulated undivided profits or sur- 
plus, and shall constitute a part of the an- 
nual income of the distributee for the year 
in which received, and shall be taxed to the 
distributee at the rates prescribed by law for 


the years in which such profits or surplus 

were accumulated by the corporation, joint- 

stock company of association, or insurance 
” 


company. f 

Therefore, the dividend to which you refer 
is to be charged against the most recently ac- 
cumulated earnings or surplus; that is, against 
the $70,000 earned during 1917 and carried to 
surplus on the day the dividend was declared, 
and it will be subject to the additional tax 
at the rates prescribed by the act of September 
8, 1916, and, also, at the rates prescribed by 
the war revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917. 

55. Assuming that a corporation had 
assets which had greatly appreciated 
in value and had carried the amount 
of that appreciation to its surplus ac- 
count and capitalized same, or that it 
capitalized its good-will, and then is- 
sued the new stock to its shareholders 
as a dividend, would this dividend be 


subject to tax? 

Only such dividends as represent a distribu- 
tion of earnings or profits accrued since March 
1, 1913, are subject to the additional tax when 


received by the shareholders. As apprecia- 
tion estimated to have occurred in the value 
of the assets held and good-will do not rep- 


resent actual earnings, profits, or. income, a 
dividend based upon a capitalization of any 
such items is not subject to tax when re- 
ceived by the shareholders. It should be un- 
derstood, however, tliat when any of the stock 
received in payment of such a dividend is 
sold, the entire proceeds derived from the 
same are to be returned under “Gross income” 
in the shareholders’ return rendered for the 
year during whieh the sale is made, and will 
be subject to both the normal and additional 
income taxes. 

57. Are dividends on paid-up life in- 
surance policies subject to income tax? 

Dividends on paid-up life insurance policies 
are subject to the additional tax for the year 
in which received. 

DEDUCTIONS 

63. Can the amounts expended by a 
business man in entertaining out-of- 
town customers, or prospective cus. 
tomers, be claimed as deductions? 

Yes. If the sole purpose of the business 
man in making such expenditures is to cul- 
tivate the good-will of his customers and se- 
cure an increase in trade they may be so 
claimed. - 

64. Can a salesman working on a 
commission basis claim as deductions 
the amounts expended from his own 
funds for railroad fare, excess bag- 
gage, taxicab or street car fare, show 
rooms, assistants, advertising, etc.? 

Yes. If he is not reimbursed for such ex- 
penditures by his firm, he should report under 
“Gross income” the total amount of commis- 
sions received, and he may then claim such 
expenses as were actually incurred and paid 
in the earning of those commissions. 

. “A,” who is employed in a city, 
hes his home in a suburb. He pays 
car fare between his home and place 
cf employment and takes his noon 
lunch in the city. Can the amounts 
expended for car fare and lunch be 
claimed as a business expense? 

No, as such amounts are held to be items of 
personal expense. 

66. Are the items of expense _in- 
curred and paid by me during the 
calendar year in connection with a 
form which | lease to another on a 
cash or crop-share rental basis, such 
as repairs to fences, farm buildings, 
etc., allowable as deductions? 


Yes. 
67. Can the amount of life insurance’ 


premiums and premiums paid for in- 
surance on my residence be claimed 
as deductions? 

No, as these are held to be items of per- 
sonal expense. If, however, you pay pre- 
miums on insurance policies covering farm 
buildings, other than your dwelling house, or 
on any property used for business purposes, 
these premiums are allowable ds deductions. 

An individual or a partnership, 
to protect his or its business inter- 
ests, insures the life of one or more 
employes or members. Can the pre- 
miums paid for such insurance be 


considered a business expense and 
claimed as a deduction? 

No. However, should the policy become due 
and oo the individual or partnership 
should deduct the aggregate amount of pre- 
miums paid from the proceeds of the policy 
and return the balance as income. 

70. | own stock in a_ corporation 
which in 1917 assessed each of its 
stockholders $50 on each share held. 
Can the amount paid by me be 
claimed as a deduction? 

No. Assessments made by a corporation on 
its capital stock are regarded as further in- 
vestments of capital and do not constitute an 
allowable deduction in the return of the 
individual. 

71. You say that assessments made 
against corporation stockholders can 
not be claimed as deductions. In Cali- 
furnia and other States, fruit growers, 
ranchers and farmers are sharehold 
ers in irrigation companies which are 
mutual in character, and they are 
often assessed, in proportion to their 
holdings of stock, for sufficient amounts 
to make repairs to the irrigation sys- 
tem, cleaning out of pipes, laterals, 
etc. Can such assessments not be 
claimed as deductions under the head 
of business expenses? 

Yes. Where the purpose of the assessment 
is merely to raise funds to keep the irrigation 
system in usuable condition and not to make 
extensions or betterments, the amount assessed 
against each shareholder may be so claimed. 
. 81, John Doe, while driving an auto- 
mobile, ran down and injured another 
person. He either paid over a certain 
sum, or paid a judgment rendered 
against him, in settlement of the in- 


jury done. Can he claim the amount 
so paid as a loss? 

No. It was not a loss which was incurred 
in the conduct of his business or trade, or 


which resulted from a transaction entered into 
for profit. : 
112. Is the duly appointed adminis- 


trator of an estate of a deceased person, 
who died during the tax year, required 
to render a personal return for and in 
behalf of the deceased, and also his 
estate? 


If the net income of the deceased from Jan 
uary 1 of the year during which he died to 
the date of his death equaled or exceeded 
$1,000, in the case of an unmarried person, or 
$2,000 in the case of a married person, the ad- 
ministrator should file a personal return, ex- 
ecuted on Form 1040, for and in behalf of the 
deceased, and a return executed on the same 
form will also be required of him for and in 
behalf of the estate, if it remains in process 
of administration and its net income from the 
date of the decedent’s death to December 31 
equals or exceeds $1,000. 

The administrator will be required to pay 
and will be held liable for any amount of 
tax which may be assessed against any such 
return rendered by him. 

3. Is the trustee having charge of 
a trust estate, the net income of which 
is regularly distributed among the bene- 
ficiaries, required to render a return? 

Yes; if any one of the beneficaries is un- 
married and his or her distributive interest 
in the net income of the trust equals or ex- 
ceds $1,000. fes, also, if all the beneficaries 
are married and the distributive interest of 
any one equals or exceeds $2,000, Otherwise, 


no. 

It should be understood, however, that this 
answer is applicable onlv in a case where 
all the beneficaries are citizens or residents 
of the United States. If any portion of the 
net income of an estate or trust is distributed 
to a non-resident alien beneficiary a return is 
required, and the normal income tax of 2 per 
cent. is to be deducted and withheld from 
so much of the amount remitted to such ben- 
eficaries as was not derived from dividends 
or from the net earnings of corporations, joint- 
stock companies, etc., subject to a like tax, 
or has been subject to the withholding of the 
normal tax at the source. 

114. In a case where an estate is in 
process of administration and the fidu- 
ciary renders returns covering the in- 
ccme and deductions of the estate, and 
pays the amount of normal and addi- 
tional tax assessed thereon, will the net 
income be subject to tax in the hands 
ot the beneficiaries when received by 
them? 

No. The estate during administration is held 
to be a taxable entity; the fiduciary havine 
it in charge is required to render returns and 
pay the taxes assessed thereon, and, these 
taxes having once been paid, such income is 
exempt from tax in the hands of the bene- 
ficiaries who receive the same. 

_ The income of estates in process of admin- 
istration or in trust for accumulation of in- 
come is taxed as for an unmarried person. 


115. Is any other than a return of in- 
come required of a fiduciary? 

Yes. Fiduciaries come within the provisions 
of Section 28 of the act of September 8, 1916, 
as amended by Section 1211 of the war-rev 
enue act, and will be required to render to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a re- 
turn of information, if, during the tax year, 
any income has been paid to an_ individual, 
partnership, corporation, joint-stock company, 
etc., equal to, or in excess of, q 

118. Have the beneficiaries of an es- 
tate or trust a right to inspect income- 
tax returns rendered by a fiduciary 
covering the income of the estate or 
trust in which they are interested? 

An executor, administrator, or trustee acts 
for his principal, and not for the beneficiaries 
of the estate of his principal; therefore, ben- 
eficiaries are not entitled, as such, to an in- 
spection of returns of income filed by such a 
fiduciary. E 

119. Who is liable for payment of the 
tax assessed against the net income of 
an estate or trust? 

Liability for payment of the income tax 
attaches to the person of the fiduciary up to 
and including the date of his discharge. 

. | act as trustee of a trust estate. 

A part of the net income which accrues 
to the trust is retained and becomes a 
part of the corpus of the trust estate. 
Am | required to render a return for 
and in behalf of the trust other than 
the fiduciary return required of me? 

If the trust itself is named as a beneficiary 
and the amount of net income which accrues 
to it as a beneficiary equals or exceeds $1,000, 
a return executed on Form 1040, for and in 
behalf of the trust, in addition to the return 
executed on Form 1041, is required. 

122. An individual, now deceased, held 
a life insurance policy in which his 
estate was named as the beneficiary. 
Are the proceeds of this policy subejct 
to income tax? 

The proceeds of life insurance policies pay- 
able to the estate of the decedent, when re- 
ceived by his executor or administrator, are, 
in the amount by which such proceeds exceed 
the premium or premiums paid by the de 
cedent, income to the estate and are to be ac- 
counted for by the executor or administrator. 

123. Where, in the case of more than 
one trust, the creator in each instance 
is the same person, and the trustee in 
each instance is the same, how will 
the trustee account for the income of 
the several trusts? 

_The trustee should make a single return on 
Form 1041 for all the trusts in his hands, not- 
withstanding the fact that they arise from dif- 
ferent instruments. hen a trustee holds 
trusts created by different persons for the ben- 
efit of the same beneficiary he should make 
return for each trust separately on Form 1041. 
This — is based on the identity of the 
creator and the identity of the trustee of the 
various trusts and not upon the identity of 
the beneficiary. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 





The fifty-eighth annual re- | 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company | 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 


Company. for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


1914 


WM. H. MASTIN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
(West of the Mississippi). 
Symes Bidg., DENVER, COLO. 








An Important Duty For 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILTS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies, 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so that you will 
not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating your Life insurance contract. 


Think a minute—then write 
FRANK D. LO MBAR, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
(East of the Mississippi). 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 








cumstances, there is no justification for 
any man refusing to take the insurance 
by reason of not having enough free 


Life Insurance Agents income to pay for it. 


They Must See That Every Soldier and Sailor is Properly Covered 
By the United States Government 


Despite interviews given to newspa- 
pers by the heads of many insurance 
companies, and the statements printed 
in company organs by company exe 
cutives in which agents are asked to 
do everything in their power to aid 
the Government in covering soldiers 
and sailors through insurance there are 
still some agents in this country who 
are lukewarm and feel that in some 
way or other their own individual in- 
terests are to suffer because of the 
fact that the United States is carrying 
Lillions of dollars on the lives of the 
men fighting the battles of this country. 
The sooner the agents are brought to 
ralize not only that it is their duty 
to aid in extending this coverage as 
completely as possible, but that they 
will be the gainers in the end, the bet- 
ter. 

One point not to be forgotten is that 
the Government bears all cost of ad 
ministration and excess war risk in this 
insurance, which accounts for the low 
price. 

The theory of the Government is per 
fectly simple and absolutely correct, 
viz: the young men who comprise the 
army and navy forces are offering their 
lives in the defense of their country, 
and also making great sacrifices in a 
business way. It is only fair that the 
rest of the people pay the military cost. 
The only legitimate criticism is that th> 
Government makes any charge what- 
scever for this insurance. It would 
have been better had the Government 
made an inclusive, compulsory group 
under the section of the law providing 
for this insurance, and in that group 
assumed this extra war risk than as 
was done in making it a voluntary con- 
tributory proposition. The weak point 
In the voluntary contributionship was 
disclosed in the conspicuous examples 
ot death-bed insurance. 

When the convention of insurance 
commissioners adopted its group insur- 
ance rules and regulations in Decem- 
ber at the Hotel Astor one provision 
ws to the effect that no voluntary 


Any member of a soldier's family can 
take on the obligation to pay this 
small sum monthly for the benefit ot 
soldiers and sailors insurance. 

The insurance agents in this country 
group should be insured that did not should pitch in and see that the bene- 
include 75 per cent. of all employes -fts of this insurance scheme are 
of a given institution. Some of the brought before the family and friends 
largest companies which have sold © those soldiers and sailors before the 
group longest will not sell contributory expiration of the time limit: February 
group insurance. Those companies be- 
lieve that the employer should bear the They are not to visit the camps, but 
whole cost. The people of the United they should start a propaganda among 
States, through their Government, are the people, urging the members of the 
the employers of the soldiers and sail- families and friends of men who have 
ors. not yet seen fit to buy the insurance 

The War Risk insurance is in reality to buy the maximum amount immedi- 
group insurance on a stupendous scale. ately. 

It is perfectly right that the whole cost There isn’t a life agent in the coun- 
should be born by the employer, viz: try who in his own circle of friends 
the people, and so the Government is and acquaintances does not know of 
perfectly right in assessing that cost some soldiers or sailors who are not 
cn the taxpayers who benefit by what ¢eoyvered by Government insurance. His 
the soldiers and sailors are doing. — propaganda should be confined to such 

Under provision of the law there is ¢ipcjes. Every time he sells insurance 
a 120 days’ privilege to take advan- jy his own company he should make 
tage of this insurance which is volun- jpquyiries of the insured asking him if 
tary. The majority of the present pe Knows of uncovered soldiers and 
army has been in service since Octo- sailors, and in this way the entire coun- 
ber 13, 1917. The 120 days’ limit for tr, can pe attended to and not a aol- 
these men expires on February 12. qier or sailor be left unprotected. 

The advantage of the insurance scheme 
are many, particularly in the disability 
benefits for the soldiers, which are of 
first importance because the majority 
c; the army and navy is made up of 
young men, unmarried. In addition, the 
Covernment’s compensation scheme un- = 
der the act will give any disabled sol- ane 

cier an income of sufficient size to make 1. Q. By whom is this insurance of- 
ir worth while to him. In the event of fered? 

his death in the service an additional A. By the United States Government, 
income for his family will come out of 45 authorized in an act of Congress for 
the insurance feature. Without the that purpose approved October 6, 1917. 
insurance feature the Government’s 2. Q. What security is back of this 
allowance to the family of the soldier, contract of insurance? 

makes the income of insufficient size A. The United States Government. 
approximately in any way the cost of 3. Q. Is it the only protection fur- 
living under present conditions. Also, nished by the Government to its sol- 
without the insurance feature the Gov- diers and sailors? 

ernment’s allowance does not yield ade- A. No. The Government has provid- 
quate family revenue. So it is of the ed, in addition, compensation for death 
greatest importance to the families of oF injuries or disease suffered in line 
these soldiers and sailors as well to of duty. 

the men themselves to get under cover 4. Q. The insurance, then, is in addi- 
before February 12. tion to compensation? 

The Government has removed some A. Yes; and they are entirely inde- 
of the obstacles by relieving soldiers pendent of each other. 
who have been over-sold Liberty Bonds 5. Q. Does insurance interfere with 
in cases where it has worked a hard- service or retirement pay? 
ship for them, and has made other ad- A. No; the right to insurance is in- 
justments of certain rules which had dependent of the right to service or 
militated against the men. In the cir- retirement pay. 





Uncle Sam’s Answers to Sol- | 
diers’ and Sailors’ Insur- | 
ance Questions 
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6. Q. Am I compelled to take insur- 
ance? 

A. No; you may take it or not, as 
you see fit. The Government recom- 
mends it but does not compel you to 
take it. 

Insured—Beneficiaries 


7. Q. Who can be insured? 

A. When engaged in active service 
under the War Department or Navy 
Department, any of the following can 
be insured: 

(1) Commissioned officers. 

(2) Enlisted men (meaning a per- 
son, male or female, enlisted, en- 
rolled, or drafted into active service 
in the military or naval forces of 
the United States, including non- 
commissioned ._and petty officers 
and members of training camps 
authorized by law). 

(3) Members of the Army Nurse 
Corps (female) and members of 
the Navy Nurse Corps (female). 

8. Q. Who can be named as benefi- 
ciary? 

A. Any one or more of the following 
may be named: Wife, husband, child, 
grandchild, brother, sister, adopted 
brother, adopted sister, stepbrother, 
stepsister, parent, grandparent, or step- 
parent of the insured, and parent, 
grandparent or step-parent of the in- 
sured’s wife or husband. 

9. Q. Can I name as a beneficiary 
anyone other than those named in No. 
8; for instance, a trustee or guardian 
or the legal representative of some one 
in the permitted class or my estate? 

A. No; only those in the permitted 
class may be named. In case a minor 
or person mentally incompetent is 
named as beneficiary payment will be 
made to a guardian or some other per- 
son legally vested with the responsi- 
bility or care of the beneficiary. 

10. Q. Can I name as beneficiary a 
person who is not a citizen of the 
United States or one who resides in 
another country? 

A. Yes. If such beneficiary is in the 
permitted class and if he be resident 
in enemy territory, payment wiil be 
subject to the provisions of the “Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act.” 

11.Q. Can the beneficiary be changed? 

A. Yes; within the permitted class, 
alt any time in writing and subject to 
the regulations of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 

Benefits 

12. Q. What benefits does this insur- 
ance give to the insured? 

A. $5.75 per month for each $1,000 of 
insurance payable in the event of total 

(Continued on page 9) 














reputation ensure success for the Field. 





A Year of Splendid Achievement 


[ 
It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 
larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. Sixty-six 
years of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the confidence of its 
representatives and of the public. Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 
right spirit, policies which are not excelled, and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
a Incorporated 1851 








54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 











The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, 








Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








Sigourney Mellor and 
A. Rushton Allen, two 
exceptionally gifted 
and successful young 
insurance men who 
came to New York City a couple of 
years ago to be general agents for the 
Provident Life & Trust, gave a luncheon 
at the Lawyers’ Club in New York City 
on Tuesday noon, which was attended 
not only by their agents ‘but by wives 
of the agents. The tables were loaded 
down with flowers, and it was a mighty 
* nice looking crowd. After the luncheon 
was served Mr. Allen explained some- 
thing about the agency and its ideals. 

. Both Messrs. Mellor and Allen went 
into life insurance with their eyes wide 
open and because in their first contact 
with life insurance they had grasped 
the big idea back of it; not money 
making, but service to humanity. Mr. 
Mellor began work in a marine insur- 
ance office. He was doing well enough 
but his work was material; had more 
to do with property than with lives. 
When his father died and his mother 
received two life insurance checks he 
turned his attention to studying life 
insurance, became fascinated by it, and 
then decided to go into it. Soon he 
was one of a large number of men in 
a room of the Provident Life & Trust 
Co. 

Ambitious, looking upon insurance as 
a profession, he was sure he could do 
something better than be one of a 
crowd. So he asked for a room of his 
own, and was told by Matthew Walker 
that the room was his as soon as he 
wrote $600,000 of business in a year. 
With the same Company was a man 
whose vision and conception of life 
insurance ideals coincided completely 
with those of Mr. Mellor. This was 
Mr. Allen. They joined forces. Their 
first aim was a million; the end of the 
year saw them write $1,200,000. The 
second year they topped that. The 
third year was begun by the writing 
of a single policy for $1,000,000. Then 
they came to New York, not to con- 
quer the town, but they wanted a place 
with unlimited possibilities for growth. 
Last year they paid for about $5,000,- 
000, despite the fact that war service 
deprived them of eight producers. 

Surrounding themselves with edu- 
cated men and women who respect 
their professions and themselves, who 
solicit insurance intelligently, and who 
know how to put in their time to the 
best advantage, they have started on 
the way to a $10,000,000 agency. The 
Zastern Underwriter picked them as 
comers the week they started in New 
York and is taking pleasure in watch- 
ing them grow. The three planks in 
the agency platform are: (1) System; 
(2) intelligent comprehension of func- 
tions of life insurance; (3) agency self- 
respect. The agency’s brokerage plat- 
form was recently printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

In telling why the wives of agents 
were asked to the luncheon Mr. Allen 
said that it was because they stand 
behind the agent in helping him to 
keep up a stiff upper lip in maintaining 
his ideals; they are always ready with 
words of encouragement. 

o a * 
The coming year will 


Wives of 
Agents Attend 
a Luncheon 


A be dominated, of course, 
Forecast of by the war. But in the 
the Future aggregate the produc- 

. tion of the industries 


will be enormous and the wages paid 
for labor will be far ahead of those 


of any year of our history, says the 
New England “Pilot.” 
This large distribution of income 


among the people will give a nation- 
wide purcnasing power of exceptional 
strength and stability. This in turn 
will create an active market for all 
essentials. 

Two large classes of the population 
will have unusual money resources: 
First,, farmers. If the season be favor- 
able, the volume of food products raised 
will surpass all other records. And 
they will be sold for good prices, in- 
suring a high labor-income to the pro- 
ducer. 

Second, women will be engaged in 
business and industry to an _ extent 
never known in our country. These 
women, because of their new economic 
status, will need insurance, and they 
will be able to buy it. 

As a whole, the forecast of 1918 is 
distinctly optimistic. Many converg- 
ing lines of evidence carry an identical 
message. The great wave of insurance 
prosperity of the past two years has 
gone, and is now passing through the 
last of its ebb, but the new tide is 
coming in. The status of the last two 
cr three months ig giving way slowly 
but surely to a reaction that gathers 


force with each week. 

We can help, every man of us, in 
bringing about the change! Here is 
where our message strikes home to 


each agent in our force. Working to- 
rether for the common good, we, with 
thousands of other forces, are able to 
bring to bear a mighty influence that 
can and will conquer every difficulty. 

The man who holds on, and. while 
Folding on, works, the man _ who 
clenches his hands, and seizes the task 
with unshakable determination, will 
win! Nothing can stop him; and noth- 
ing can stop the forces thus set in 
rmuction by the united strength of a 
whole people striving with one will to 
accomplish a great reconstruction. 

Let us have faith in our country, in 
our business and in ourselves. 

* 2-8 

Richard L. Riker of East Orange, 
N. J., has been given the position of 
associate cashier by the Prudential of 
Newark. 




















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1917 was: 

749 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

9,516 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$2,610,759 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 

$478,898.99 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 

$316,593.67 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








The percentage of rejec- 


Rejections tions among the number 
for Life who are candidates for 
Insurance army service is no more 

surprising, and no less 


interesting to the student of economics 
than the percentage of rejections among 
applicants for life insurance, which is 
about eleven per cent. 

This is not so high as the percentage 
of rejections for the army and navy, 
but, when taken at its full measure, 
is hardly less startling in its economic 
effect for the nation. It surely should 
act as a spur to greater thoughtfulness 
in the mode of living and to the seek- 
ing of some remedy to be applied 
even before reform can be inaugurated 

assuming that reform ever can be 
inaugurated for the people as a whole. 

The pang of the army candidate on 
being turned down differs with differ- 
ent men. Pride in our nation would 
lead us to say that every man feels it 
keenly, but actual evidence compels 
the admission that there are some 
whose sadness, to say the least, does 
not weigh them down. In insurance 











































Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















tue discovery of inability almost  in- 
variably carries a grievous shock. The 
worth of insurance suddenly becomes 
apparent as never before and there is 
desperate desire to get it by any means 
and at any cost. There’s one in ey- 
ery nine who can’t get it—this army 
of 100,000 each year—are greatly de- 
rressed, and happy is the agent if he 
nay be permitted to console them with 
the hope that they can try again, pro- 
vided they can improve their condition. 

One special difference between the 
army and insurance igs that for the 
army the call and the examination come 
at a particular moment named by an- 
other; in insurance, the call is one of 
conscience and common sense, and 
while it may not actually come until 
an agent has inspired it, it can come 
at any time. In other words, the can- 
didate does not have to wait; he can 
present himself when the spirit moves. 

And this brings out another inter- 
esting phase of the subject. <A very 
large proportion of the 11 per cent. re- 
jected would not have been rejected 
had they presented themselves at an 
earlier date. It is not always because 
of increased age; indeed, it is seldom 
that. Instead, it is because of some 
ailment which has developed between 
the time the man might have applied 
and the time when he actually did ap- 
ply. Procrastination ig the cause of 
many ills, but none worse than this. 
“Phoenix Mutual Field.” 


WM. TEMPLE EMMET DEAD 


Once Insurance Superintendent of New 
York State—Director of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 





William Temple Emmet, a director 
in the Metropolitan Life, and insurance 
Superintendent of New York State for 
two years, beginning in January, 1912, 
died this week. He was a member of 
the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Emmet was forty-nine years old; 
a graduate of Columbia, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Poughkeepsie in 
1891. His standing at the Bar was high, 
and he made an able superintendent. He 
had much to do with the revision 0! 
the standard policy; and came into of- 
fice about the time the compensation 
business started. He assisted in draw- 
ing up the first compensation law in 
this State, and was also one of the first 
tc see that a check should be placed 
on the expense of acquiring this bus! 
ness. 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance 
(Continued from page 7) 


and permanent disability as long as the 
insured lives and is so disabled. 

13. Q. What benefits does it give to 
my beneficiary? 

A. In case of your death each $1,000 
of insurance will pay to the beneficiary 
$5.75 per month for 240 months, less 
any payments made to the insured for 
total and permanent disability. 

14. Q. Can I have the benefits paid 
ir a lump sum? 

A. No; benefits can only be paid in 
240 monthly installments. 

15. Q. Does it pay for death or total 
and permanent disability from illness 
as well as injury? 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. Must the injury or illness be 
suffered while in the line of duty? 

A. No; insurance protection is not 
limited by any provision as to line of 
duty. This is in direct contrast to the 
rights as to compensation. (See ques- 
tions 3 and 4.) 

17. Q. Must the injury or illness be 
suffered while in the service? 

A. No; if you continue to pay pre- 
miums ‘you are protected, even though 
you may leave the service. 

18. Q. If payment of premium is not 
made on the exact day when it falls 
due will insurance lapse? 

A. No; it is subject to 31 days’ grace, 
during which time it will remain in full 
fcrce and effect. 

19. Q. If insurance lapses, can I have 
it revived or reinstated? 

A. Yes; at any time within six 
months after lapse, on compliance with 
the terms and conditions as may be 
specified in the regulations of the Bu- 
reau. 

20. Q. If I leave the service, do I 
luge my insurance? 

A. No; you may carry insurance with 
the Government even though you leave 
the service, but in order to do so you 
must change to another form within 
five years after the close of the war. 


The Application 


21. Q. What must I do to become in- 
sured? 

A. Make written application, stating 
your name, military organization, date 
of last entry into active service, age, 
the amount of insurance desired, and if 
you wish to name persons to whom you 
wish it paid in the event of death, give 
the name of such beneficiaries, using 
their given name. Example: Jane 
Elizabeth Smith, do not write it Mrs. 
John Smith, or Mrs. J. E. Smith. 

22. Q. Will application blanks be fur- 
nished? 

A. Yes. They may be procured from 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C.; from your com- 
manding officer; or the insurance of- 
ficer of your organization. 

23. Q. Must I name a beneficiary? 

A. You need not name a beneficiary. 
The law provides that where no bene- 
ficiary is named the insurance, in case 
of death, will be paid to those in the 
permitted class who would be entitled 
to your personal property should you 
die without making a will. 

24. Q. If I do not name a beneficiary 
now may I do so later? 

A. Yes; at any time by written desig- 
nation sent to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, Washington, D. C. 


The Premium 

25. Q. What will it cost? 

A. See table of rates. 

26. Q. How much can I take? 

A. Any amount from $1,000 to $10,- 
000 (in multiples of $500). 

27. Q. For how long will the privi- 
lege of taking insurance last? 

A. For only 120 days after enlistment 
or entry into active service unless you 
were in the service on October 15, 1917, 
in which event you may apply at any 
time within 120 days from that date. 
The last day of which 120 days is Feb- 
rdary 12, 1918. 


28. Q. If I take less than $10,000, can 


I increase it after my 120 days have 
expired? 

A. No; you can only apply within 
the 120 days and cannot increase your 
insurance after that time. Up to that 
time you may increase it to not more 
than $10,000. 

29. Q. If I take $10,000 or any other 
amount, can I drop part of it at any 
time? 

A. Yes. 

30. Q. How can my premiums be 
paid? 

A. By deduction from your pay, by 
deduction from any deposit with the 
Gcvernment, or paid direct to the bu- 
reau by yourself or some one for you. 
To avoid lapse it is recommended that 
deduction from pay be authorized. 

31. Q. For how long must my pre- 
mium be paid in advance? 

A. You may pay monthly or for any 
longer period. 

32. Q. Will my premium always be 
the same? 

A. No; it increases annually in ac- 
cordance with premium table (ques- 
tion 25, see last page) until you change 
to another form after the war, when 
the premium will depend upon the plan 
then chosen. 

The Plan of Insurance 

33. Q. What form of insurance is it? 

A. Annual renewable term insurance 
for the period of the war. Change to 
the usual forms of insurance on some 
other plan may be made within five 
years after the close of the war. 

34. Q. Can I carry my insurance af- 
ter the war? 

A. Yes, in itS present form for a 
period of five years, but within such 
five years you must change it to an- 
other form which can be done without 
regard to your then physical condition. 
No medical examination will be re- 
quired for the change. 

35. Q. Will the permanent insurance 
after the war continue with the Gov- 
ernment? 

A. Yes. 

56. Q. How are the expenses of handl- 
ing the insurance paid? 

A. By the Government. 

37. Q. Will the cost to me be in 
creased by the losses due to war? 

A. No. Any losses in excess of pre- 
miums received will be borne by the 
Government. 

38. Q. What form of insurance can I 
change to after the war? 

A. Usual forms, including ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, and endowment. 

39. Q. Has this insurance during the 
war a caSh value or loan value? 

A. No. 

40. Q. Will permanent forms of in- 
surance after the war have cash and 
loan values? 

A. Yes. 

Not Assignable 

41. Q. Can people to whom I owe 
money collect such debts out of my 
insurance? 

A. No. This insurance cannot be at- 
tached, assigned or otherwise taken by 
creditors. 

42. Q. Does the Government provide 
automatic insurance? 

A. Yes; for those who may be totally 
and permanently disabled or who may 
die without having applied before Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918, the Government has 
provided insurance in amount of $25 
per month payable to a wife, during 
her widowhood; child, or widowed 
mother. It should be borne in mind 
that this insurance is payable to a more 
restricted class and does not last be- 
yond February 12, 1918, and that on 
leaving the service the right to apply 
ceases. Automatic insurance should 
not therefore induce you to delay mak- 
ing application. 

On Leaving the Service 

43. Q. If while in the service I be- 
come insured, do I lose my insurance 
when I leave the service? 

A. No; you may carry the insurance 
even though you leave the service, but 
you must change it to another form 
within five years after the war. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writin 
the most valuable wolley for the insured. , 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



























LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


ASOGtB cccseses 09 060000008 090050000020 eneOuaSnen seed es Davee ceenseeneceneseeeeersons $ 
Liabilities ...ccccccccvccccvccccccccccccsccecccescccenscsesocceseeecescoesesoooooces 
Capital and Surplus......... neh chen bedsesbdons cnahssdenseounesetaneseennenaenee 
EIneurance in Force. ...ccccesccccccccsccecess WOTTTTITITTTITT TT 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........sccecseseseseevesees 
Is paying its Policyhol@ers measly. ccccccccescoscecccscccccovososoesesss 1,500,000.00 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


—-—- 























THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
? ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 











THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


WwW. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Assets Iasurance in Force Income Policies Issued 
Dec, 31, 1888 104,307 $ 889,073 1889-1895 $ 1,085,087 265,331 
1902 876.007 anarasen «1296-1902 3,930,683 pes paar 
1909 4,867,379 44,780,907 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 


1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,070,340 1,426,752 
AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 
C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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The Functions of a 
Grievance Committee 


PRIDDY ON PART-TIMERS 


Favors Minimum of Ten Cases a Year 
to Show that Agent Is 
Legitimate 


President Priddy, of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, has out- 


iined the position of the association 
regarding part-timers and grievance 
committees of local association in a 


letter to a prominent member of a 
large and influential association of life 
underwriters. This man wrote to Mr. 
Priddy advising him that he had been 
appointed chairman of a grievance com- 
mittee; that his committee was going 
tc begin an active campaign to elimi- 
nate from the business all “pirates and 
sharks who travel under the assumed 
name of life insurance agents”; that 
his committee had been called to agree 
upon a program and they wanted some 
suggestions from Mr. Priddy to pre- 
sent at that meeting. 

The letter printed below is his re- 
sponse to this appeal. During the past 
month he has received many letters of 
this general character and his letter is 
published in answer to such communi- 
cations. 

“T also know that campaigns of this 
general character should be taken up 
actively and vigorously by every local 
association,” said Mr. Priddy to The 
Kastern Underwriter. “Therefore, I 
present for the consideration of the of- 
ficers of all local associations the sug- 
gestions made in this letter, and I shall 
be glad to make any further sugges- 
tions upon request.” 

The letter follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan- 
uary 26th, and | am very glad to know that 
your Executive Committee has seen iit to ap- 
point a Grievance Committee. You did not 
state the number of men who have been ap- 
pointed on this committee; | assume that the 
committee will have not less than five mem- 
bers, because if you people are going to un- 
dertake this work actively and vigorously, it 
is going to take a good deal of time to in- 


vestigate the various complaints and irreg- 
ularities. 
The elimination of all of that tremendous 


group, which can properly be described as “‘un- 
desirables,” is a matter to be determined 
largely by the managers and general agents 
of your city and State. They are the people 
who know, or should know, whether or not 
the persons who seek licenses are in fact 
going to become agents. It is a great tempta- 
tion for a general agent should a person ap- 
pear at his office and state that he is in a 
position to control a big policy, or a number 
of policies of life insurance. In many cases 
such persons apparently are in a position to 
control these lines, and if general agents, 
managers and company officers are not willing 
to “tote fair’’ and do the honorable thing, the 
one with the other, such persons are in a 
position absolutely to control these lines. 
The most important work which confronts 
you in connection with this program is to 
have your general agents and managers arrive 
at a point where they will agree to do the 
square thing and to go on record as to what 
is and what is not an agent. Publicity is one 
of the best things to eliminate this evil. IL 
mean by that to say, that if I—assuming that 
I were so inclined—could issue a ‘license and 
accept a risk of a hundred thousand from the 
secretary of some prominent business man, 
with full confidence that my act would not be 
discovered by other insurance men, or by the 
insuring qublic c, it would be a temptation which 
few of us could resist. But if when Mr. 
Secretary approaches me with such a proposi- 
tion I knew that the fact that he had a li- 
cense for my company would become known 
among my fellows and the public, I would be 
very slow to issue that license. 

As you know, Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and other States have for years printed a list 
of all life licenses granted by the State, and 
I have no doubt that if your Executive Com- 
mittee will take this matter up with your 
insurance commissioner he will be elad to pub- 
lish a similar list. I know of nothing that 
will do more to eliminate from the business 
persons who should be eliminated than the 
re ge of such a list. There are man 
ocalities in which this has been proven. f 
your insurance department will ‘not at once 
publish such a list, you people secure from 
the department a list of all licenses issued 
in that State for 1917, and then your com- 








The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 








mittee can from this list arrange them by 
companies alphabetically, and, in addition, ar- 
range the whole list alphabetically, and you 
publish it in booklet form and distribute it 
among your members and ask them to look 
it over carefully and wherever there is any 
question in their minds, make a_ careful in- 
vestigation as to the REAL BUSINESS of all 
doubtful cases and then you will be prepared 
to make some definite recommendations to all 
the companies involved. I know from experi- 
ence that if your association will present such 
facts as will be disclosed by the publication 
of such a list, and ask the several companies, 
or general agents thereof, to cancel these li- 
censes a very large majority of them will be 
canceled at once. With the cancelation of 
pin licenses the insurance department should 
be requested not to grant a license to these 
persons without first giving your organization 
an opportunity to file a statement with the 
department to prove that such persons should 
not be licensed. Many times every week our 
association does just this very thing, and when 
the department notifies us that an application 
has been made we generally take it up with 
the company or manager which requested the 
license and have the request withdrawn. If 
you will make it plain to your State Insur- 
ance Department, and the life companies do- 
ing business in your State, that you intend 
to eliminate from the business persons who 
should not be permitted to secure commissions 
on life insurance, because they do not in 
fact RENDER A SERVICE to the insuring 
public, you will find that they will very quickly 
respond to your request. 

You ask that I furnish you with a copy of 
the latest law in New York State regarding 
renewal of licenses. Under the law of this 
State every agent who wishes a license to sell 
life insurance must make an application on 
a form provided by the State, copy of which 
is hereto attached. Renewal licenses are is- 
sued at the request of the companies on a form 
provided by the State. The National Associa- 
tion is recommending, and these recommenda- 
tions have in many cases been adopted, that 
a renewal license ghall not be issued for an 
agent who does not pay for at least ten cases 
of insurance during the preceding CALENDAR 
YEA 

In your letter you speak of “fiscal year.’’ 
The. fiscal year of most companies is the 
calendar year, and insurance departments also 
deal with calendar years. You state that it 
has been suggested that before a renewal li- 
cense is issued agents should be required to 
pay a thousand dollars in new premiums. This 
might be all right for your larger cities, but 
it is not practicable in rural communities 
where there are “part-time” agents, and there 
always will be part-time agents in the coun- 
try. I use the term “part-time” agents ad- 
visedly. TI do not mean the “one case agent,” 
or the fellow who seeks a license to nego- 
tiate insurance on his own life and one or two 
of his friends. TI mean a vnerson who “holds 
himself out to be an agent” and is known in 
the community as a life insurance agent, and 
who writes a reasonable amount of business 
every year. 

I think that, 


circumstances, 


unless there are extenuating 
all persons who hold a license 
should be required to pay for at least one 
case each month. and assuming that he is 
on a vacation July and August, he would be 


expected to pay for ten cases in each calen- 
dar year. { e is not worthy to retain his 
license in one company, no other company 
should be willing to issue him a license to 
operate in the same territory. I believe that 
there are entirely too many “part-time” agents. 
I think for many managers and general agents 
are entirely too careless in the appointment 
of agents. They visit small towns and ap 
point almost any person who is willing to 
accept of them five to ten dollars worth of 
literature and then they proceed to write sev- 
eral cases for these new agents and give them 
all the commission, and the agent never writes 
any more business until he is again visited 
by the general agent or someone representing 
him. So long as the country is filled with 
these “so-called” part-time agents, just so 
long will managers, general agents and_ com- 
panies find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
have such territory covered by REAL 
AGENTS. An agent would be foolish to go 
to such a community and work up a line of 
business only to have his prospect tell him 
that he is now convinced that he should carry 
life insurance, but his friend the postmaster, 
or a local lawyer, or a bank cashier is an 
agent, and being a fellow townsman he must 
patronize him. If such persons were not 
authorized to negotiate contracts of insurance 
this territory would be covered at stated per- 
iods by real life insurance men and these men 
would. sell the insurance. So long as the rural 
communities are flooded with those “make be- 


lieve agents’ just so long will the people who 
live in such communities go uninsured, be- 
cause these “make believe agents” have not 


the ability to sell insurance and other agents 
are unwilling to “work up the business” for 
them. 

In connection with this matter of accepting 
business from persons who are not in fact 
agents, the managers and general agents in 
some localities have agreed among themselves 
that they will not accept business from such 
nersons, and that upon conviction before the 
Executive Committee of their association they 
will agree to forfeit to the treasury of the 
association the entire commission received on 
such a case, plus a fine of fifty dollars. This 
has proven effective and I recommend the 
scheme. 

[I hope that your association will at once 
take a definite, positive stand with reference 
to these matters and will prosecute them vig- 
orously every day in the year. 


HEADS LIQUIDATION BUREAU 

Clarence C. Fowler, of Westchester 
County, has been appointed chief of 
the liquidation bureau in the New York 
State Insurance Department, to succeed 
M. J. Wright, resigned. 


GOULDEN & MILLAR’S YEAR 
In 1917 the Goulden & Millar gener- 
al agency of the Connecticut General 
did a business of $7,905,000, an increase 
of 56.8 per cent. over last year. 
This office has no agents. 








Assets 
Liabilities 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
@th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 


te cecccccccccccccccccecesccces 0$66;426,040.82 


BED sc esccccsiocsevcsssesccsesces ft Aen 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 


A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 


62,268,494.36 











Travelers’ Health-Accident Group 
(Continued from page 4) 

I: is absolutely essential for the Com- 

pany to know: 

(1) The number of employes in vari- 
ous occupational groups, such as ma- 
chinists, common laborers, clerks, etc. 

(2) Average age and number of male 
employes, and average age and number 
of female employes. 

(3) Schedule of employes by age 
groups: 

(a) Age 16—50 inc. 
(b) “ 51—655 “ 
(c) “ 56—60 “ 
(dq) “ 61—65 “ 

(4) The percentage of employes rep- 
resented by each nationality. 
(5) Number of employes 

partly of African descent. 

State definitely whether rate is de- 
sired for “Plan A,” “Plan B” or “Plan 
C,” and the amount of weekly indem- 
nity per individual employe desired, 
also complete information as to pre- 
mium payments, i. e., whether (1) all 
the premium is to b2 paid by the em- 
ployer, or (2) all by the employes, or 
(3) part by each—and the proportion 
each is to pay. 

Rate quotations for Plan A will be 
made upon the basis of an annual pre- 
mium in advance, and for Plan B and 
Plan C upon the basis of monthly pre- 
mium payments. 

Floaters 

Employers will benefit by having the 
ecntract written to cover only employes 
who have been in service for three or 
six months, or a longer period of time. 
Such waiting pcriod will automatically 
exclude the class of employes known 
as “floaters.” 

Benefit Association 

In case a beneficial association is in 
operation in the plant, the Company 
should be given all statistical informa- 


wholly or 


“tion obtainable in regard to it, together 


with a copy of its by-laws. 


Commissions 

Hereafter, until further notice, sol- 
iciting agents will be allowed a com- 
mission of 15 per cent. on the pre- 
miums reported and paid under each 
group accident and health contract 
while such agents are fully accredited 
with the risk by the Company. 


Broad Field for Group Accident and 
Health Insurance 

This new program is presented with 
the conviction that there is a big field 
for the sale of group accident and 
health insurance to employers carrying 
workmen’s compensation § insurance. 
Compensation insurance gives ampl> 
plotection to the workman for accidents 
occurring during work hours, but there 
is a large and constantly increasing 
demand now imperfectly supplied by 
industrial accident and health contracts 
—for protection to workmen for tempo- 
rary disabilities the result of sickness 


or injuries occurring outside of em- 
ployment. There are beyond doubt 
thousands of prosperous employers 


throughout the country now carrying 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
who would be glad to meet the com- 
paratively small cost of group accident 
and health insurance if intelligently in- 
formed of this method of completing 
the protection of their employes. The 
Company alone has over 75,000 com- 
pensation risks on its books. 


Occupational Accidents—Accidental 
Death—Dismemberment 

While the above plans do not cover 
occupational accidents nor include ac- 
cidental death nor dismemberment 
benefits, in cases where such additional! 
coverage is desired, a rate will be 
quoted on request. It should be under- 
stood, however, that one of the three 
standard forms described above should 
be recommended—and used—as_ the 
most satisfactory form of protection in 
the great majority of cases, and that 
no special plan is to be requested un- 
less the requirements of the particular 
case require other than one of the 
standard forms. 
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Premature Peace 


Talk Seditious 


LUNGER ON PROBLEMS OF JU. §S. 


Short-sighted Policy Regarding Rail- 
roads and Coal—Wants Immigra- 
tion Restricted 


John B. Lunger, vice-president of th2 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, de- 
livered a timely and important address 
on the lessons of the war and the chief 
problems thereafter before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce this week. 
Right at the start Mr. Lunger said that 
unfounded prediction of early peace 
borders on sedition. Its influence is to 
relax effort, to lessen sacrifice and to 
weaken our sense of responsibilities 
which we have assumed. 

Must Conquer the Enemy 

The after-war problem of first im- 
portance is keeping the peace of the 
world. As a preliminary to the solu- 
tion of this problem “we must conquer 
the mighty outlaw and the desperadoes 
under him who are now ravishing 
Europe and threatening the whol? 
world. Any peace based on expediency 
ov entered into as a compromise will 
only be followed by silent preparation 
and patient waiting on the part of Ger- 
many for the opportunity to strike a 
new blow—and at a time when th> 
ccuntries now acting in concert may be 
unable to join forces. The war must 
be fought to a decisive military vic- 
tory now. There should be no tempor- 
izing in the twentieth century with a 
government that has reverted to the 
usages of barbarians.” 

Favors Compulsory Service 

Mr. Lunger is an ardent believer in 
preparedness, advocating compulsary 
service after the Swiss system, “not 
sclely on the ground of military neces- 
sity, but for its benefit to our young 
men physically and morally, including 
under the latter heading the disciplin> 
cf organization.” 

During the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Lunger discussed the questions of 
shipping, the railroads, the coal sup- 
ply and other problems. He discussed 
our shortsightedness and folly regard- 
ing shipping and the humiliation of 
transporting the bulk of our troops and 
munitions in vessels captured from the 
Germans, or in English bottoms, “while 
we are feverishly engaged in the con- 
struction of shipyards and ships at 
enormous expense. One half, yes, one 
quarter of the amount which is now 
being spent, if distributed over a pe- 
riod of twenty years, would have given 
us a merchant marine which would be 
of inestimable value at this time. An 
important after-war problem will be 
solved if the Government will con- 
tinue its support of shipbuilders and 
shipowners until we have a _ self-sup- 
porting merchant marine commensurate 
with our needs.” 

The Railroads 

In discussing the railroads Mr. Lung- 
er said, in part: 

I think all intelligent men are in agreement 
that if the railroads had been allowed to in- 
crease their rates sufficiently to meet the in- 
creasing cost of labor and equipment; had not 
been trammeled by the anti-pooling law, an 
had not ,been embarrassed by conflicting 
priority orders and the many vexatious rules 
of the States and of the National Government, 
they could undoubtedly have met efficiently 
every demand upon them. The breakdown of 
the railroads under war conditions emphasizes 
so emphatically what they have had to en- 
dure that it is safe to assert that the old 
Situation can never come back, and that when 
the railroads are returned to their owners it 
must be under very different conditions. Full 
publicity should be required of the railroads 
regarding their transactions; the issuance of 
new securities should be subject to proper re- 
Straint, but the Sherman Act should be abro- 


gated in so far as it restricts railroads, and 
the Government should permit them to pool 
their traffic where it will serve the interests 
of the public, and do other things which will 
lead to economies of operation. Above all, 
they should be granted elasticity as to rates. 


Mr. Lunger’s views of the coal short- 
age, in part, follow: 


England had tried the experiment of price 
fixing and failed, and we should have prof- 
ited by her experience. The thought that any- 
one may make excessive profits out of war 
conditions is abhorrent to all; but in practice 
it is better to let the law of supply and de- 
mand regulate both distribution and price, 
checking extravagant profits by taxation. Eco- 
nomic laws cannot be violated with impunity. 


Immigration 
Mr. Lunger summed up, in part as 


follows: 


One more after-war problem about which I 
wish to speak is that of immigration. I know 
that those amongst you who find it difficult to 
obtain labor will at first be antagonistic to 
any thought of restricting immigration. And 
yet I believe it is absolutely necessary to 
restrict immigration even more than by the 
Act of 1917 if we wish to make this country 
safe for ourselves and for our children. 


Next to Lord Bryce as a student of our 
country I would rate de Tocqueville, a French 
»hilosopher who came to this country in 1830, 
= his book on Democracy in America he 
points out that “the dangers which beset the 
American Nation do not originate in diver- 
sity of interests and opinions, but in the va- 
rious characters and passions of the Ameri- 
can.” To give us a name he refers to us as 
Anglo-Americans. I take it that he meant by 
this that, although there were peoples of other 
countries amongst us, we were chiefly of the 
English, or more properly speaking, British 
stock. If he had used the expression Anglo 
Saxon Americans—the people of the North—k 
think it would have been better as that would 
fairly characterize the then population of the 
United States. 


Since 1870 the tide of immigration has been 
strong, and it is estimated that now fully 41 
per cent. of our adult males over the age of 
20 are foreign born, or native born of foreign 
parents. In the years immediately preceding 
the war the immigrants arriving in this coun- 
try numbered over one million annually, They 
were not the “people of the North” but the 
driftwood of Eastern and Southern Europe. A 
refractory kind of material to subject to the 
refining influences of the melting pot. 

The greater part of these peovle have not 
come here, as did the original immigrants, in 
an adventurous spirit, or for the free ex- 
pression of religious views, but as a mere 
matter of gain, and to get away from auto- 
cratic rule. They are a people of many races 
and diverse faiths. Having lived under autoc- 
racy, and under conditions which ground them 
to the earth, they have become embittered, 
furnishing fruitful” soil for radical doctrines, 
socialistic or anarchistic. They arrive amongst 
us with their hearts full of bitterness and 
passion, utterly ignorant of our beliefs, the 
meaning of equal rights and the freedom 
which we enjoy under our Constitution. Tod 
frequently they settle down in our large cities, 
where the conditions of life are hard for the 
newcomer, especially for those who are un 
skilled and unable to speak our language. 

‘hey are apt to live in districts by them- 
selves, to read their own language papers, to 
live apart in old world ways and—not know 
ing any better—to discuss public questions as 
though they were in their old homes. The 
undesirables amongst them we should keep 
out; or if from necessity we allow them to 


come in we should see to it that that most 
valuable possession of the citizen, the fran- 
chise, is not extended to them: for it is this 
class that is doing more harm than any 
other body to undermine our national institu- 
tions and our principles. Having found lib- 
erty they demand license. These aliens are 
exciting the minds of the conservative. They 
are stirring up passion and prejudice and in- 
viting strite. 

Some are desirable, perhaps not as many as 
we should like, and their children as they 
pass through our public schools—which after 
all are the great melting pots—become useful 
men and women. Recently I had occasion 
to address an audience of several hundred, 
composed almost entirely of the children of 
immigrants, on the subject of War Thrift and 
War Savings. I was delighted when I found 
that the young men and women had sold 
bonds for over $100,000 and were preparing to 
take part in every drive that the Govern- 
ment inaugurated. I could not ask for a 
more patriotic or appreciative audience. 

How deeply we must all regret that our gov- 
erning bodies did not foresee this tide of 
immigration and its effect on our national 
thought, and that they failed to attach to our 
franchise as a precaution a more stringent 
qualification than that of five years’ residence. 
The further restriction of immigration, meth- 
ods of educating in Americanism those who 
are admitted, and a new value to our fran- 
chise will constitute, after the war, a trinity 
of problems for the one end—the betterment 
of our people 


I know you will urge the need of cheap 
labor, but let me remind you that this coun- 
try was once nearly torn asunder by the 
question of cheap labor and that if the million 
fine young men of the North and South that 
were killed in that struggle had been priv 
ileged to live we should today have not less 
than ten million more of the old native stock 
in this country—and, God knows, we need them 
to offset the evil effects of unrestricted im 
migration. I have no patience with the claim 
that the Civil War was a great blessing to 
the United States * * * 


A Better and Safer Country 


Political parties are necessary for the per 
petuation of our institutions. If there were 
no division of opinion or on questions of prin 
ciple we might fall to the level of some of 
the republics to the south, where power is 
transferred from one person to another in a 
close autocratic group, and an election can be 
held only in the form of a revolution. 

But our political parties should be compelled 
by the force of our franchise to nominate for 
office, not the man who appeals the strongest 
to the passions or prejudices of the peonle, or 
the man who tries to curry favor with the 
people by gifts at the public’s expense, but 
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caeaen men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 
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the man who will serve his constituents with 
honor and credit under the guiding spirit of 
the Constitution. 

The great need of this country, at the close 
of this war, will be to elect to office competent 
ed te intelligent men to grapple with the 

ation’s problems. Men without fear and wha 
will not be influenced by favor. They need 
not be representative of party or faction—they 
can be men of experience and representative 
of the highest ideals of the Republic. 

After this war let us ba little less in- 
sistent on party politics, a little less keen 
for material success, a little more respectful 
of thrift, and very, very considerate of the 
welfare of our Nation and its future. 


GETS $3,508 BONUS 

Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Sanford G. 
Greenman, for past twenty-one years 
superintendent of the Lockport office 
of the Metropolitan Insurance Company 
of New York City, recently resigned 
that position and he received from the 
New York office a check for $3,508 in 
the way of a bonus and in appreciation. 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 











ASSETS 


Deferred and Unreported Premiums...... 


“Other Assets” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 


First Mortgage Farm Loans.........---++-+- 
Cash in Office and Banks.........-.--+.+++- 
Cash Loans on Company Policies........... 
U. S. Government Bonds.............0+000+: 


Interest Accrued. Not Due........+..0++e00% 
Home Office Building.............-+s0eeeeeee 
Bills Receivable ........sccssscevcececsevere 


Furniture and Fixtures Account.........-- 
Collateral Loans .....ccscccccccccccesseceees 
Premium Notes .........cccececsceeeeecnseees 
DE coc sbedekaernd-drsenveeeqenes vanesddvowe 
Agents’ Debit Balances......--..+-++-++eeees 


Assets, December 31, 1917......-.:-eeceeeeeee 


of Lincoln, Nebraska 














1917 Lapse Ratio 5.49 


Old Line Bankers Life Insurance Company 


JANUARY FIRST, NINDEREN HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN 


LIABILITIES 

eeatea oan ae Reserve, Attueries Four Per Cent. (Full Reserve) $8,645, 104.65 
52eeeeues Agents’ Credit Balances..........c.ssssccceees 19,617.39 
see eeeeeeneee ésorerT as Death Losses Reported, Proofs Not In...... , 12,517.43 
seeeeeesoveees 205,700.00 Premiums Paid In Advance......... slabens 11,642.96 
se eeeeeeeeeees 179,403.27 Interest Paid In Advance. ..c..ssccccsccccceceeees ‘ 13,094.54 
se eeeererevere 187,484.76 CHGIGR BIOEK .ncccccccccscccsscasccecevesss yeeeen 100,000.00 
se eaeeeeeweeees None SURGEND  cccciccvesecordteccsebeconeress 3,863,424.84 
ihesenneun None 

veh Naas eeseaen None 

capieenasiwew None 

tiehtiebentes None 

ineeeanesadans None 

errr None 

scebedoseevauee None a 
ees $12,666,001.81 $12,666,001.81 





RECORD OF NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 


len te Cees. vccnnctudaseteste 551,822.19 Income Exceeded Disbursements. .$1,630,522.28 
Gain in jm sgnecaneeuedpectvas 5 nas Gain of Insurance in Force...... 7,03%,000.16 
Gain in Assets "Spat «kin aiteamasaie 1,653,691.68 Insurance Issued ......c.eceseeees 1,373,968.46 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1917.........-..+eeeee0: $66, 184,033.66 














We have a general agency to offer in a splendid state to an underwriter of experience. 


WE LEAD THE ‘WORLD IN OUR HOME STATE IN OLD Line INSURANCE IN Fons 





Write Home Office, Lincoln, Nebraska 





lina 
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seem to be on their side. Artificial 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
William Street, New York City. 


Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 





every Friday by The 


105 


ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 


Secretary. The address of the officers is 


the office of this newsp.per. Telephone 
2497 John. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


PHASBHS OF FIRE INSURANCE 

Managing underwriters of fire insur- 
ance companies do not often publicly 
offer frank views on internal phases 
of their own business, but when they 
indulge in such a pastime those who 
lend an ear gain much. Frank Lock, 
United States manager of the Atlas, a 
man unafraid, is one of the few real 
philosophers in downtown New York. 
He has spoken his mind on rates, com- 
survival chances of small 
companies and re-insurance, treating 
these and other live topics in a re- 
freshing way, disdaining not even the 
role of a prophet. Considerable space 
in this issue is devoted.to Mr. Lock’s 
acdress (which was read on the Pacific 
Coast), as it is wise to go down to the 
basement once in a while and see how 
the furnace is going. 

What does he say? The first point 
registered—his surprise that such a 
small business as fire insurance should 
create so much pother—is not a novelty 
to those who watch public opinion ebb 
and flow. The New York public has 
spilled twice as much fury over theatri- 
ca’ ticket speculators as over the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. or the Chicago packers. 
The people like to punch a head; they 
den’t care anything about the size of 
the man they hit. 

Regarding rates, Mr. Lock doubts 
that any of the systems under consid- 
eration are perfect, and many will 
agree with him. Certainly there is a 
great deal of hard thinking about the 
loss records of the fire insurance com- 
panies in the almost two dozen States 
where the Dean Schedule has been 
operative for ‘years. The fire insur- 
ance business does not show a satis- 
factory profit. Was there ever such 
complicated machinery in the world of 
American business which produced 
such poor results? The rating system 
finally adopted for all of America must 
be logical, understandable, applicable 
and profitable. Not so easy as it rolls 
off the tongue. 

Mr. Lock bravely tackled the large- 
small company question, reaching the 
conclusion that the business is gravi- 
tating increasingly to the large com- 
panies, in which he agrees with Henry 
Evans and numerous others. Figures 


missions, 


restraints or restrictions on the larger 
companies to check their growth, the 
Atlas manager and philosopher regards 
as unjustifiable and outside the realm 
of sound business economics. He be- 
lieves that the small company may, in 
proportion to its liabilities, be the 
equal of a large company in a conflag- 
ration “if it measures its underwriting 
with corresponding prudence.” 

And speaking of conflagrations, Mr. 
Lock is not encouraging. He sees “a 
conflagration loss possibility of $500,- 
000,000." The only protection against 
this catastrophe is the maintenance of 
reserves to the extreme limit. He is 
optimistic about the investment pos- 
sibilities of capital for purely re-insur- 
ance companies. Here is a great field 
to be developed. 

Agents reading Mr. Lock’s paper will 
neturally the question of ex- 
penses and acquisition cost. There is 
nothing therein to feel distressed about. 
Mr. Lock believes that the business 
cannot be conducted at a lower ratio 
However, he favors a 


turn to 


of expense. 
change in the present system of com- 
pensation which he thinks favors the 
reckless and the man of low principle. 
Contingent profit-sharing appeals to 
him. 

Considerable diplomacy is 
handling the future relations between 
companies and agents. He would not 
be surprised if there were greater con- 
centration which would bring about a 
higher standard of qualification nor if 
the acquisition cost went down, but he 
does not think that would necessarily be 
a bad thing for the producer, because 
the capable agents and brokers would 
have a larger net income. He polishes 
off this’ situation with an epigram: If 
good companies would see that they 
are represented by good agents and 
good agents saw that they were repre- 


used in 


sented only by good companies the 
situation could take care of itself. But, 
alas, would it? What are the “bad” 


agents and the “bad” companies going 
to say about it? We doubt if they will 
fall in with Mr. Lock’s optimism, shut 
their desks and retire. 

There are a great many other lights 
thrown by Mr. Lock on phases of 
modern fire underwriting, and most of 
it will be read with assent by other 
managing underwriters. 


BIG MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Prominent Men to Address New Jer- 
sey Agents on February 


Fourteen 
Every indication points to a very 
large attendance at the annual meet- 


ing of the New Jersey Association on 
February 14. The speakers at the 
banquet will be E. S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty Co., and 
i’. M. Allen, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

In the afternoon the speakers will be 

Insurance Commissioner Smith, Fred- 
erick Day, assistant manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, and C. &. 
S. Miller, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
ever held and one of the most im- 
portant. 
It will probably be the largest meet- 
ing the New Jersey Association has 
ever held. This association is one of 
the most active, 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE | 




















R. N. M. M. PRBARCE 


R. N. M. M. Pearce, of Frank B. 
fiall & Co., Inc., and a director of the 
American Merchant Marine Insurance 
Company, who recently returned to 
New York after a business trip to the 
Orient, has had an insurance experi- 
ence which js unique. Mr. Pearce has 
visited more than a score of countries 
1epresenting varied insurance interests. 
Starting in 1901, Mr. Pearce since then 
has been connected with the Commer- 
cial Union, China Mutual, Equitable, 
General Accident of Perth, British 
Dominions, Volga, of Russia, of which 
he was the active secretary in London, 
subsequently bécoming deputy under- 
writer in London of the Lloyd de 
France; English & Foreign, and Cen- 
tral, of Holland. Mr. Pearce was also 
with Edye & Co., ship and marine in- 
surance brokers, members of the Bal- 
tie Exchange in London, for which 
company he made his first visit to the 
United States in 1916. It is his first- 
hand knowledge of world ports and of 
marine markets in addition to his ex- 





— 





A. T. KIRK 


A. T. Kirk, of Denver, was the leader 
of the entire field force of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines for the 
year 1917. His record for the year 
showed a total of $735,000 of issued 
business. Mr. Kirk has gradually 
worked up to his present position. He 
was third man of the Bankers Life 
field force, second man in 1916 and 
then first in 1917. For many years he 
has been an insurance writer, always 
a consistently successful salesman. 
Mr. Kirk is president of the Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club of the Bankers 
Life for 1918 and was a member of 
the Gold Medal Club of the Company 
for every month of the year 1917 ex- 
cept one. 
tensive foreign connections that have 
given Mr. Pearce his hold on marine 
insurance. On his return to New York 
in April, 1917, Mr. Pearce joined Frank 
B. Hall & Co., Inc., and ‘became a 
director of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. in October, 1917. 


RESULTS FOR THE EVANS’ COMPANIES 


The results for 1917 of 


Eagle, follows: 


the Contirental, 


Fidelity-Phenix and American 


The Continental 


Net premiums 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes—National, State, municipal 


Fire dept., fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


"General expenses 


Trading surplus 
Increase in unearned 


Underwriting profit 


premiums....... 


$11,530,992 


"% of 1% for investment expenses not deducted. 


Fidelity-Phenix 


Net premiums 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes—Wational, State, municipal 


Fire dept., fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


"General expenses 


Trading surplus 
Increase in 


Underwriting loss 





unearned premiums....... 


"14 of 1% for investment expenses not deducted. 


American Eagle Fire 


Net premiums 
Losses incurred 
Adjustment expenses 
Taxes--National, State, municipal 


Fire dept., fire patrol and underwriter boards.... 


“General expenses 


Trading surplus 
Increase in unearned 


Underwriting: loss 





“4 of 1% for investment expenses 


premiums....... 


waemapees’ $5,096,365 (44.20) 
yelennmuans 138,557 ( 1.20) 
reeretden, 313,881 ( 2.72) 
159,556 ( 1.38) 
simeveeeas 3,816,802 (33.10) 9,525,161 
dbesethethsndcbivabods (17.40) 2,005,831 
hiddammnidadnntaditinaemnsmnwtines 1,492,659 
eeheenhi veasadeeebeas ( 4.45) 513,172 
Juseddlbwstadaskenthassceoswasas $9,592,250 
ohasusdéos $4,322,412 (45.06) 
112,834 ( 1.18) 
Vinee stuns 234,066 ( 2.44) 
146,109 (1 .52) 
opeesende 3,289,729 (34.30) 8,105,150 
SE eT en ee (15.50) 1,487,100 
Lb teitenienera a aawes chats VENes 1,518,816 
‘items hearprbekenwens (33) 31,716 
OPT TT eee Teer TTT CITT Tee eee $525,860 
covcccccccs 195,233 (37.13) 
wuaitspiceen 4,181 ( .80) 
peseseesee 12,915 ( 2.46) 
7,958 ( 1.51) 
thea etied 186,587 (35.48) 406,874 
pesneesnesbasnetentacs (22.62) 118,986 
bqdbastescansaaeecdevbkasenesees 146,360 
$eeeocceun aed pieeevne ( 5.21) 27,374 


not deducted, 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





Decision in Canal 
Boat Loss Case 





AFTER EXPLOSION 


Proximate Cause of Explosion Damage 
was Fire, Says Appellate 
Division 


DAMAGE 


The February issue of the Insurance 
Jaw Journal will contain the test case 
cf Bird vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, submitted on an 
agreed statement of facts to the Ap- 
pellate Division. 

On the night of July 30, 1916, a fire 
broke out in the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
rcad Company’s freight yards, under 
sume freight cars loaded with muni- 
tions of war. An explosion ensued 
which caused another fire in the yard, 
which resulted in another and terrific 
explosion of a large quantity of dyna- 
mite and other explosives stored in the 
yard, causing a concussion of the air, 
which in turn damaged the plaintiff's 
canal boat, lying about 1,000 feet dis- 
tant, to the extent of $675. No fire 
veached the boat. The boat was in- 
sured by the defendant against the ad- 
ventures and perils of the sounds, har- 
bors, bays, rivers, canals and fires. 
This action was brought to recover on 
the policy and was submitted to the 
Court on an agreed statement of facts. 
The policy contained no exception of 
liability for damages caused by the ex- 
piosion. 

The Court held that even if a policy 
contains the usual exemptions from 
loss for damage by explosion of any 
kind, unless fire ensues, and in that 
event for damage by fire only, if the 
explosion was an incident to a fire in- 
sured against, the insurer is liable for 
ail the loss; both that caused by the 
fire and the explosion, and that the 
rule as to proximate causes as applied 
in insurance cases is the same as in 
cther branches of the law. 

The Court further held in an insur- 
ance contract, as in all others, the test 
is the intent of the parties as dis- 
closed by the terms of the pclicy and 
where a fire policy on a canal boat 
contained no clause exefpting insurer 
from liability for loss by explosion, it 
should be construed against the _ in- 
surer, which was liable for loss by 
explosion caused by a fire on the 
premises of another. 

Further, where a fire on distant prem- 
ises caused a slight explosion which 
caued another fire, which caused a 
terrific explosion of dynamite, damag- 
ing by concussion plaintiff's canal boat, 


which was insured against fire, the 
“proximate cause” of the damage was 
the fire. 








Three Income Tax 
Questions Answered 





QUERY ABOUT A TIMBER FIRE 





No Deduction for Crops which Burn or 
Are Destroyed Before Being 
Sold 


Three questions and answers in the 
Treasury Department’s “Primer” about 
the income tax that are of more than 
ordinary interest to agents of insur- 
ence companies, doing a general busi- 
ness, follow: 

87. | own a tract of timber which 
was partially destroyed by fire during 
1917. Is this loss allowable as a de- 
duction? 

The actual amount of capital invest- 
ed in standing timber, if acquired on or 
after March 1, 1913, and later destroyed 
by fire, may be claimed as a deduction 
if not reimbursed by insurance or other- 
wise. If the timber was acquired prior 
to March 1, 1913, its fair market price 
or value as of that date may be claim- 
ed. To illustrate the method to be 
employed in computing the amount of 


loss allowable as a deduction, the fol- 
iowing is submitted: A tract of land 
was acquired prior to (March 1, 1913, 
and the estimated amount of timber 
standing cn that tract on that date 
was 1,000,000 feet, board measure, the 
fair market price or value per 1,000 


feet established by the current prices 
prevailing in the locality of the tract 
in question as of March 1, 1913, being 
$4. During the year 1917, 400000 feet 
of this timber was destroyed by fire. 
In, this case $1,600 is the amount which 
may be claimed as a deduction. 

88. If cattle or other live stock are 
produced on a farm which | own or 
operate, and are then lost through 
disease, may | claim their value at 
the time of death as an allowable de- 


duction? 
No. If the stock which died was 
purchased and the cost has not been 


claimed in a previous return as a de- 
duction, that cost may be claimed as a 
deduction in your return rendered for 
the year during which the loss occurred. 

89. If a crop which is ready to be 
harvested, but has not been gathered, 
or a crop which has been harvested, 
but has not been sold, is destroyed by 
storm, flood, or fire, can the value of 
that crop be claimed as a deduction? 

No. It is understood, of course, that 
the actual cost of producing or har- 
vesting a crop which has been so de- 
stroyed may be claimed as a deduc- 
tion under the head of “Business ex- 
pense.” 





OTHO E. LANE 
President 


BARNARD M. CULVER | 
WILLIAM L. STEELE ~ J 


Vice-Presidents « 
CHAS. A. LUNG 


WILBUR C. SMITH 
Secretaries 





““Agents Everywhere’’ 





Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 


FIRE 

TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE 
RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
EXPLOSION 

FULL WAR COVER 
LEASEHOLD 


Use and Occupancy, Profits, 


Commissions — All Form 





























FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital - : . : $1,000,000.00 
Assets - . ° - 2,748,832.19 
Liabilities (Except Capital) . ° 1,039,977.81 
Surplus to Policyholders ° . 1,708,854.38 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 



























THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R New York, N. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. “00. 


of Portsmouth, Pittsburgh, Pa. Albany, N. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FR , NKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. 















REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
14 MONTAGUE STREET 











LONDON ASSURANCE NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. 0. 
of London, England of Norwich, England Albany, WN. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE MECHANICS INSURANCE 00. 
of Portsmouth, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 











CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 

















vanseeeeh . $641,341.77 Assets ..........$357,318.58 
re 230,513.29 Reserve ......... 54,256.92 
a err 300,000.00 Capital ......... 200,000.00 
Surplus : 63,479.83 Surplus ......... 96,379.07 










OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


S. R. Weed in Harness 
Until the End 


AT WORK ON FUELLESS DAY 
A Tribute to His Remarkable Knowl. 
edge of Insurance Paid by 
E. R. Kennedy 


Samuel R. Weed, of Weed & Ken- 
redy, died suddenly on Monday morn- 
ing after a long and distinguished 
career in the insurance business. He 
had been at his office every day; in 
fact, was there on Monday of last 
week despite the fact that nearly ev- 
ery insurance office in New York City 
was closed. On Sunday night he en- 
tertained at dinner a doctor and his 
vife, who were neighbors, and this 
dector attended him at the last. 

Tribute from E. R. Kennedy 

E. R. Kennedy, who was the lifelong 
business associate of Mr. Weed, said 
this week: “Mr. Weed was a news- 
paper reporter in the West, and when 
Mr. Lincoln was nominated he repre- 
sented a St. Louis paper. 

“On the night of Mr. Lincoln's elec- 
ticn to the presidency, Mr. Weed was 
one of the first to congratulate him. 
AS a newspaper man in the West he 
had a great many similarly interesting 
experiences and he always retained his 
live for writing. He was the author 
of a great many articles upon insur 
ance and read numerous papers on the 
subject. 

“The first insurance experience of Mr. 
Weed was in St. Louis. The East had 
him than the 


more attractions for 

West, and he came to New York. We 
went into partnership forty-two years 
ago. 1 was a little more than a boy 
at the time. For a year or so the 
office was known as S. R. Weed & 
Company and then became Weed & 


Kennedy. First we were brokers, then 
we soon got the representation of 
seme companies which Mr. Weed had 
represented in St. Louis; later we be- 
came underwriters as well as brokers. 
Remarkable Memory 
“Mr. Weed had a memory that was 
simply prodigious and he had a per- 
fectly marvelous grasp of the history, 
the statistics, the theory and the de- 
velopment of fire insurance. I doubt 
if there were another man in the coun- 
try who was so well posted on the sub- 
ject. He continued his interest in fire 
insurance as a student wp to the day 
ot his death. It is difficult to put one’s 
finger upon any one phase of distin- 
guished service that Mr. Weed ren- 
dered the insurance business, but if I 
were to pick out one thing above an- 
other, it would be his work as chair- 
man of the Committee on Losses and 
Adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This won wide- 
spread recognition and praise from un- 
derwriters.” 
o * + 
Sharp With Newman & McBain 
John Sharp, who has been under- 
writer for the Wallace Reid Agency for 
several years, is now underwriter for 
Newman & McBain. 
* * + 
M. P. Parks Makes Change 
M. Phillips Parks, for several years 
with the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, and for a long period in charge 
of the schedule department of the New 
York office of John C. Paige & Co., is 
now handling the schedules of the Jos. 
D. Bookstaver office. 
- + * 
Firms Consolidate 
Hall-Tietenberg Company has _ con- 
solidated with Morse & Jackson Com- 
pany, Inc. The new firm will be Hall- 
Morse Company, Inc., with offices at 
46 Maiden Lane. 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 





Home Office: 68 William Street 





TOFTE SUCCEEDS SUGDEN 





Well Known Underwriter of Kenzel 
Agency Is Made Secretary—Former- 
ly with Fred S. James & Co. 

P. M. Tofte, Jr., for the past six 
years underwriter of the William H. 
Kenzel Agency, has been made secre- 
tury of the William H. Kenzel Com- 
pany, succeeding A. §& Sugden, who, 
it was learned this week, has resigned. 

Previous to joining the Kenzel Agen- 
cy in 1912, Mr. Tofte had been with 
Fred S. James & Co. for a number of 
years. He is well known on William 
Street as an underwriter of recognized 
ability. 

+ ” ” 
Schmidt with Terhune & Co. 

Charles Schmidt, of the Continental 
Insurance Company of New York, has 
joined the forces of Terhune & Co., 
80 Maiden Lane, in the capacity of 
manager. He was with the Continental 
for one year as solicitor and with Will- 


cox, Peck & Hughes seven years as 
placer. 
+ * * 
Two Firms Merge 
Kneeland, Ireland & Co. has con- 


sclidated with Richard M. Coit and the 
new firm will be Kneeland, Ireland & 
Coit, located at 19 Liberty Street. 
+ * a7 
Huff, Dreyer & Co. Changes 
Huff, Dreyer & Co., Inc., have ad- 
venced Joseph L. Sanders by electing 
him assistant secretary, on recognition 
of ability and faithful service. R. V. 
Smith, formerly connected with the 
Consolidated Brokers, has been made 
office manager, and William A. Muhl 
has been appointed superintendent of 
their schedule department. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 














Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 

















THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Net Cash Assets. .... 91,147,802 
Net Cash Surplus........... 505,213 





Souire Company, Tue. | 


1 LIBERTY ST. REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


STOCK POLICIES ONLY 
| BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
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Frank Lock, United States manager 
oi the Atlas, this week presented to 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association of 
the Pacific clear-cut views on present 
phases of the fire insurance business, 
with particular interesting opinions re- 
garding the future of fire underwriting, 
fire insurance rating and fire insur- 
ance production. Mr. Lock was unable 
to visit the Coast at this time and the 
paper was read by a representative. 
It is not reproduced in full herewith, 
but the principal points scored by Mr. 
Leck are given. 


No Great Profits Caused by War 
Conditions 


“In his introduction he takes the posi- 

tion that the fire insurance business 
is reaping little benefit from war con- 
ditions. It is true that there is an 
increased volume of income, but to Mr. 
Lock’s mind that means nothing. It is 
quite true that increased volume is sig- 
nificant in the case of a manufacturer, 
a merchant or a financier. To them it 
generally means much in percentage 
ot profit. To the fire insurance com- 
pany it may mean nothing but added 
liability. 

Mr. Lock prepared a careful tabula- 
tion showing how the fire insurance 
business has grown in assets, incom? 
and amount at risk from 1872 to De- 
cember 31, 1916. He found the amount 
at risk more significant than anything 
else as in 1872 it amounted to $3,988,- 
000,000, while in 1916 it rose to $63,- 
671,000,000, an increase of 1,500 per 
cent. The premiums written in 1872 
represented a rate on insurance in 
force of a little more than 1 per cent. 





(rire) 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


‘STATEMENT JANUARY 28.1916 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10.146.941 


NET SURPLUS 


10.217.685 


ASSETS 


22.364,626 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


January 1, 1917 
OORU. i ccssedctenseacesecuenss 
Surplus in United States.... 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1916, 
HOES wadccnesesnsaacsveon 41,657,814.31 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 


329,177.74 
1,478,531.90 














Phases In Fire Insurance 








In 1916 the 
about .63. 


Small Business to Make Such a Fuss 
About 

Compared with many other  busi- 
nesses fire insurance is small. While 
the men in the fire insurance business 
are disposed to magnify their profes- 
sion Mr. Lock regards with a mild 
sense of wonderment that legislatures 
and the public generally should raise 
such a stir “over a business which, 
whatever its place of importance in 
the social fabric and however indis- 
pensable in its functions, yet when 
measured by the standard of dollars 
and cents is not a large business. After 
all is said and done it is a reasonabl* 
question whether all of the costly array 
of Governmental control can be justi- 
fied in the interest of the public for a 
business which has a premium turn- 
over of some $400,000,000 per annum 
only and which retains less than an 
average of 5 per cent. of that amount 
as profit, figures far exceeded by many 
individual concerns which have no su- 
pervision at all to speak of. The in- 
ference must be either that our busi- 
ness is very valuable or that we are 
very suspicious characters needing 
close watching, or possibly both. Of 
course I am _ not forgetting other 
branches of insurance are supervised 
as well.” 


corresponding rate is 


The Outlook 

Now the question comes up of what 
is the drift for the future? It may be 
granted that American underwriting 
has of late taken on a broader vision 
which is likely to become increasingly 
evident and this is as it should be, for 
America is rightly to be regarded as 
the field for fire insurance opportunity 
for the following, among other reasons: 

1, It possesses the material insurable values. 

2. The inherent risks due to climatic condi 
tions and the nature of construction demand a 
high average rate so producing much revenue. 

3. The development of resources provides a 
constant increase of insurable values. 

4. The intelligence and prosperity of the 
people render them alive to the necessity of a 
protection for which they are well able to pay. 


In the highly developed countries of 
Europe the income must continue rela- 
tively small because construction and 
climatic conditions are less hazardous 
while the temperament of the people 
is more conservative. Therefore the 
average rate of premium is, and will 
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A Managing Underwriter’s Views of Present Day 


Frank Lock, United States Manager of Atlas, Discusses Rates, Commissions, Re-Insurance, 
Future of Small Companies and Fire Waste Remedies 





remain, far lower than can possibly be 
hoped for on this continent. 

Mr. Lock’s views on many points of 
interest follow: 

Future Trend 

If this be admitted it introduces the 
question what will be the trend as 
affecting companies individually? The 
answer would seem to be inevitable 
that the large companies must become 
larger and the strong become stronger; 
and this will continue to be so, subject 
to the limitations of individual incapa 
city of management or of sweeping 
catastrophe in conflagration or succes- 
sion of conflagrations. This is said 
purely in the abstract, not for a mo- 
ment belittling the honorable place 
filled in the past and at present by so 
many comparatively small companies 
Let it be considered that generally 
speaking in the past generation the 
new and the small company has had 
an absolutely fair field, and even mor> 
than fair. The agencies all over th» 
country are universally open to them 
on equal terms, the rating and other 
bureaus are generally at their service 
‘often times availed of without the 
cost. to them of membership), the ad- 
justment of losses is facilitated by th> 
settlements of the larger companies 
and the underwriting of the small com- 
pany is frequently a reflex of that of 
the larger companies. Why, then, does 
the result of the race seem to be so 
inevitably to the companies already 
large and strong? Why is it that so 
many small companies at times taking 
on a fresh impulse fail to reach the 
goal and die in the courageous attempt 
while new companies organized under 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


the best of auspices do not survive 
through the diseases of infancy, not- 
withstanding, their parents and nurses 
invariably see for them a glowing fu 
ture which will leave companies like 
the “old Etny” speechless with jeai 
ousy? 

Three expressions from the realms 
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“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
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and $2.00 
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viz.: $600,000,000 at one 


oO: science suggest an answer, 
“The Law of Gravitation,” “Natural 
Selection,” “The Survival of the Fit- 
test.” 


The New and the Old Company 


How inevitable it seems that how- 
ever attractive the prospectus of the 
new company it can offer only that 
which the old company already pos- 
sesses in addition to the present re- 
sources, the skilled management, the 
trusted reputation gathered in the long 
life of the latter. If the new company 
does business at the same rate and 
terms it is powerless to seriously draw 
the clientage of the old company. If 
it cuts established rates or buys busi- 
ness at high cost it cannot live for the 
business is done by all of us at a nar- 
row margin. Perhaps no business is 
based so wholly on confidence, on the 
trust of the community as that of in- 
surance. A present payment is the 
pledge for the fulfillment of a future 
promise which possibly may not have 
to be redeemed for five years when it 
may prove the sole escape from dire 
calamity. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the best clients, agents and brok- 
ers gravitate to the companies of mil- 
lions, proved by long years of char- 
acter, managed by men of reputation 
and that this natural selection leads 
to the survival of the fittest? Is it not 
also perfectly evident that the cream 
of the business, thus seeking the best 
grade of company, makes for its added 
strength and size, so that they live and 
prosper where others struggle for a 
bare existence or go under? 

There is in all this only what is 
quite within the realm of sound busi- 
ness economics, and there would seem 
ne possible ground to justify any arti- 
ficial restraint of such a growth of the 
great, nor should there be any concern 
to put bounds to the logical effects of 
such lawful causes. It must be em- 
phasized that in my long career I have 
yet to see any concerted. attempt on 
the part of large companies to hamper 
the small, or other than a generous 
mind to give all honestly managed con- 
cerns a fair chance. 

Experience has shown that all efforts 
to foster companies as special pets of 
agents or brokers, or to cater to special 
classes, have proved futile. In a broad 
way neither agents nor the company 
will yield their support; therefore, we 
should be prepared to see in’ the fu- 
tire the business increasingly gravitate 
to the large companies, and this should 
not be regarded as a public menace. 


Conflagrations 


Amongst the problems of the future 
may be considered rightly the possible 
influence of the next conflagration or 
conflagrations. When and where will 
it come? What may be its magnitude? 
How can the companies meet it? 

Some twenty cities might be marked 
as the major influences determining 
tlie underwriting status of this country. 
That is to say, but for them the busi- 
ness might be done either by a large 
number of comparatively small com- 
panies or by a few very large ones. 
Some underwriters estimate the pos- 
sibility of a conflagrational loss of 


or more points, 
which would seem not unreasonable. 
The underwriter who is not a gambler 
ponders such a possibility, and what 
may be the proportion of his individual 
company, for no underwriter is true to 
his trust who does not expect to be 
able to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar in the time of trouble when the 
worst has happened. It is a matter of 
grave concern how such a loss might 
be financed in these war times. How 
could we sell our depreciated securi- 
ties? How could we borrow on them? 
How could we get new capital to fill 
our depleted treasuries in the face of 
present-day conditions? If a satisfac- 
tory answer could not be given to these 
questions, what would be the position 
of the commercial world with the blan- 
ket of protection burned off, even for 
the supply of every-day normal indem- 
nity, let alone the possibility of a 
conflagration following a conflagration? 
Surely there is need to gain and main- 
tain reserves to the utmost limit, and 
here it is but justice to remember that 
a smali company may in proportion to 
its liabilities, be the equal of a large 
company, if it measures its underwrit- 
ing with corresponding prudence. 
Re-insurance 

Provided the tendency of gravitation 
and natural selection continue, then 
comes up the question of a proper dis- 
tribution of liability by the companies 
for the individual large risk, and for 
the block liability. The ready resource 
of the foreign treaty has received a 
setback, and logical substitutes would 
seem to be that of (1) the re-insur- 
ance clearing house plan, (2) the ex- 
tension of treaty relations with the 
smaller domestic companies, which 
companies may see a great opening, 
justifying some of them possibly in 
ceasing direct business entirely, (3) 
the attraction of new capital for purely 
re-insurance companies, which invest- 
ment should prove far more attractive 
than any prospect of direct business. 
Indeed, in this lies possibly the most 
promising feature there is to be found 
in the fire insurance field ready to be 
developed at the present time. 


Expenses 

A constantly recurring problem is 
that of the cost of the business. Com- 
panies have, for many years, been put 
on the defensive with regard to the 
expense ratio, and much that is un- 
reasonable has been alleged. We might 
as well make up our minds that the 
business cannot be transacted at a 
low ratio of expense, and furthermore 
as the average rate of premium de- 
clines, the average rate of expense 
may experience a tendency to rise. 
Nor should this be regarded as con- 
trary to public interest. We transact 
what in fact is a retail business, in- 
volving a multiplicity of detail beyond 
the comprehension of the layman, 
whose mistaken idea is that there is 
nething complex in the conduct of the 
fire insurance business; the truth is 
i? it is to be conducted and not drift, 
heavy expense cannot be avoided. 

‘xpenditure divides itself into three 
main items: First, company manage- 
ment; second, agency and brokerage 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
SR I, NN, as 0s. 00-dennsanddenciseesesneeednuss . «» -$2,000,000.00 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
Serve, Legal Standard.......cccccccccoccccccce eeerccce seveeees 9,912,715.84 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..................+ cocceoede Uy ® 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities......... eisedee seecee 3,743,747, 


Total assets January 1, 1917....... 


F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y 
S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - - 


.....$17,534,861.76 
F. B. Seymour, Treas. 


$5,743,747.60 
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Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
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CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 





Sixty-Ninth Annual Statement, January 1, 1918 





























ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items....... $1,060,104.41 
Cash in hands of Agts. and in course of collection 1,511,738.66 
i en Cee on Cem saoesbeesanee 131,210.39 
Real Estate Unincumbered ...............++. 300,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien)............... 2,628,670.00 
ROME SIGCKS «ccccess NAMEN oe SOE ie era hehe . 1,986,932.00 
re seneesacsaeee le 
Miscellaneous Stocks ............%..6- scccee 1,201,425.00 
CFOVOCPTIIIOCH TOOTS onc ccc cacsdwcasns Sithcarins 324,250.00 
Railroad Bonds. ........<.. Na ee ee 411,609.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds........... 522,260.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ................ cococcce 1,165,855.00 
TOTAL ASSETS $13,397,329.46 
Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit 173,296.12 
ADMITTED ASSETS $13,224.033.34 
LIABILITIES 
CCA ee BEA kccccccccss rr 
Reserve for Re-Insurance .............. mae 7,226,190.15 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses ........ ens , 817,123.31 
Reserve for all other Liabilities .............. 155,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $10,698,313.46 
I, 6k ais ire wie wknd wae ea cocce 200,419.88 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS........... 5,025,719.88 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION... . .$72,282,788.89 
A. W. DAMON, President E. H. HILDRETH, Secretary 
W. J. MACKAY, Vice-President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
G. G. BULKLEY, 2d Vice-President F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 
J.C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 
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Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the 
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CHAS. G. SMITH 1 Liberty Street 
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commissions; third, taxation and gov- 
ernmental jmposts. 


Company Management 
As to the first of these, the fixed 
charges of salaries, rentals, inspec- 
tions, stationery, maps, traveling, etc., 
show a tendency to constantly increase 
for well known causes, but for many 
reasons this is wholesome when it is 
berne in mind that it carries with it 
great service to the public, for the 
great fire preventive force of the coun- 
try is the fire insurance profession. 
Inspections of buildings in the country 
run into the millions annually, effecting 
reduction of the fire waste through the 
indication of fire hazards by thousands 
of trained experts to an extent which 
can hardly be measured. Our institu- 
ticns such as the National Board, Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratory, our rating and 
inspection bureaus the cost of mainte- 
nance of which while high yet directly 
tending to the reduction of the fire 

waste cannot be dispensed with. 

Production Remuneration 
As regards the second class of ex- 
penditure—commissions and _ broker- 
ages—it is a moot point whether these 
are too heavy or not. It depends on 
the point of view as to whether there 
are too many agents and too many 
brokers, as to which a few words are 
said later on. For those actually en- 
gaged in the business, there can be no 
question but that they are not over- 
compensated. It is true that a few of 
the largest brokers and the largest 
agents receive compensation individu- 
ally far exceeding that of salaried 
officials, but their number is very small, 
and the great rank and file doubtless 
de not receive excessive compensation. 
Another question of perhaps greater 
importance is as to whether the gen- 
eral basis of compensation is not wrong. 
In a business having the peculiar fea- 
tures of fire insurance, where so much 
depends upon knowledge which the local 
agent possesses and no one else, it is 
an unsettled question whether a con- 
tingent profit-sharing basis of compen- 
sation is not the correct one. Person- 
ally I think it is. Expressed briefly, 
the present basis of compensation tells 
all in favor of the reckless agent, the 
man of little judgment and less con- 
science aS against the agent of good 
judgment and good conscience. It is 
a severe strain upon human nature that 
the latter class of agent should see his 
compensation kept Jow as a_ conse- 
quence of the very loyalty he shows 
to his company, while the man who 
is indifferent to such considerations 
makes the larger income. It would 
seem that it should only need to state 
the proposition to have it considered 
upon its merits, for the conscienceless 
agent ought not to be rewarded and 
the man of high principle penalized; 
yet so far I seem to be in a minority 
in this matter, even if a large minority. 

Taxes 

As regards the third class of expendi- 
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ture, including Federal taxation, State 
licenses, municipal imposts and all that 
kind of expense, it can be pointed out 
that it is a levy upon the thrifty sec- 
tion of the community and inequitable 
in character, nevertheless the taxation 
oil the business seems to be regarded 
as a legitimate means to raise revenue 
by all authorities from the Federal 
Government down to the village fath- 
ers. Of course it may be argued with 
some force that it is none of our con- 
cern what the authorities choose to do 
in the way of taxation, and this is so 
far true that after all we are but col- 
lectors of revenue, the money cannot 
and does not in the ultimate analysis 
come out of our funds, it is an added 
impost to the premium income; at the 
same time, one cannot help regretting 
that a manner of revenue collection so 
wasteful should be permanently estab- 
lished and be the subject of constant 
expansion, for it must be evident that 
in a percentage impost upon premiums, 


about forty per cent. must be added 
for the cost of collection, that is to say, 
a dollar which is handed over to the 
authorities has cost $1.40 to obtain 
from the policyholder, the 40 cents 
representing the ratio of expense of the 
business, and it would certainly seem 
a matter of political economy that bet- 
ter ways of raising revenue could be 
devised than to make the Fire Under- 
writers tax collectors. 


Rates 


It is perhaps a little out of order to 
put the topic of rates so far down in 
tris paper, seeing that fundamentally 
it underlies the whole business. The 
observant underwriter thinks he can 
note a method with more than a sus- 
picion of scientific basis emerging out 
of the old time empirical rate making 


systems. Even yet however we must 
not regard any system as final nor 
as more than tentative. I was some- 


what disturbed recently to find official 


advocacy of an important rate mak- 
ing system about to be adopted over 
a large section of this continent based 
upon the plea that “the system had 
already been in successful operation 
some fifteen years in over twenty-two 
Siates of the Union.” 


This does not seem to me a logical 
argument for the adoption of a rating 
system. Some of us are old enough 
in the business to remember the tre- 
mendous advance marked by the form- 
ulation and adoption of the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. That the fram- 
ers of that splendid schedule thought 
they had reached finality I do not be- 
lieve, but seeing who they were, it is 
highly improbable they regarded their 


monumental work as other than a 
vast advance on anything then exist- 
ent. In any event, it provided a good 


working basis for many years and sure 
gi0und upon which others could build. 
The Dean Analytical System is ad- 
inittedly a splendid piece of work, and 
a far step in advance, but it cannot 
be regarded as finality. Yet again 
there has been work which has at- 
tracted much attention in the Bast in 
what is known as the L. & L. schedule, 
formulated under the immediate direc- 
tion of some of the ablest minds in 
our business and which many of us 
think, had no other systems been actu- 
ally occupying the field, might be adopt- 
ed as the best of all yet evolved. 


The Actuarial 
Work in recent 


Bureau 


years of the Nation- 
ul Board of Fire Underwriters in its 
very thorough examination and grad- 
ing of cities by individual features and 
hazards has lent great aid to the de- 
velopment of rating systems, of which 
they are bound to avail themselves. 
Beyond this again lies the work of the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, which bureau re- 
ccives and compiles statistical informa- 
tion concerning the writings and losses 


of the whole business of the United 
States. It seems inevitable that this 
information rightly handled by experts 
must eventually furnish invaluable 


light for rating methods. 
future calls for igs the 
of thumb methods and the substitu- 
tion of the most approximate (if not 
exact) knowledge for what at the pres 
cnt time is nothing but guess work 
in our basic charges and our credits 
and debits. 


What the 
removal of rule 


The E. G. R. System 


The rating system as the E. 
G. R. is one which in my opinion has 
yet to be reckoned with; the lines 
along which the rating work of the 
future will move must, 1 think, take 
into account all established data of 
our business to be suitably expressed 
in percentage relatively. It is easy to 
see why fire insurance ratings must 
ever remain vastly complex; why they 
can never approximate even to the 
comparative simplicity of marine, let 
alone the absolute simplicity of life in- 


known 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
Surplus, .. - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Vaid by Baltimore Fire, 


1904 - - ° ° ° 
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$15,827,439.35 
5,460,745.59 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 
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surance rates, for the features which authorities goes far too much towards 


have to be considered are not number- turning the whole thing into a matter Ty EW YO R K ~ TAT E ') E PA RT M E N T 


ed by the hundred, but by the thou- of routine machinery. 




















































































oe el Ble gate apr Co-operation HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
vancement by the use of known facts, _ Another problem of the future is the CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


question of co-operation and its limita- 
tions. Many of the larger States, at 
: any rate in the East, are reaching the 
a go pr eal saltege scr ae conviction that co-operation and stan- 
DVOVIOWS TUS OF tne ow * dardization of methods are the proper 


After all, in the final analysis, 80 |ine on which the fire insurance busi- JAMES H. EPWORTH 


‘ar as regards the blic, the. first nog , . 
far as regards the pub c, ad ive ness should be conducted and that it NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 


great point with them is that the is well in the public interest that all 
!nsurance enterprise in its entirety af- ¢ompanies in a State should be mem- NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


constantly increasing the measure in 
which we possess them, every one of 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 




















ter paying its losses, administering its pers of the same rating and inspec- 40 CLINTON STREET SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
business with a reasonable ratio of ex- tion bureau. Competition is regarded, NEWARK NEW YORK 
pense, does not show an excessive rightly, as inimical to the interests of Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 





profit retained by the companies. That ¢),¢ public, expensive and inefficient. 
peint being reached, then the great while recognizing this it is not over- 


concern perhaps even more weighty |5oked that the danger which might 
vith the public than the first, is that prow from this is that power so per- WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & Co., Inc. 


so far as possible, discrimination a8 |itted to the companies might be 





between man and man, and risk and ajyged. It should be admitted that a HARTFORD, CONN. 
risk, should be eliminated. The Ob j,asonable State supervision with a "i 
jection from the public against Our court of appeals established in the in- Re-Insurance in All Branches 





business is not so much to the actual syrance department to which apparent 
rate paid, as to the superficial appear- hardships might be taken supplies the 
ance of unfairness or discrimination. j,eded basis of fair play so that the 


Indeed, it is not hard to show that the public may safely entrust themselves WALTER F. ERRICKSON 




















tax upon the national industry or per {> the companies conducting their busi- says 
capita is far from oppressive, and the jucg on = lines. If * latitude ° 38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 95 William St., New York 
tendency in rates is to decline, yet not ¢ tended should tbe abused, it would Representing 
for many a long day can there be any not take long to bring new capital into THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
deep cut in the present average rate {)e business or to secure restraining For Automobiles 
er premium, influences from the ‘State powers, Special facilities for out-of-town business. 
Anti-Discriminating Statutes in Them- Classes of Indemnity 
selves Discriminate Another question of the day which 

While on this topic, referring to this arises is to what extent may fire in- LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 

question of discrimination, it is to be surance companies legitimately embark AND CUBA 


noted that public officials are greatly in other classes of indemnity. It 


concerned upon that point and laws would seem a safe principle that the E F F I N D E - 
are framed prohibiting under heavy companies which now transact fire, « * L L 

penalties discrimination in the applica- tornado, sprinkler leakage, profit in- 
tion of rates. The framers of them surance, marine and inland transporta- I N - U R A N C E 


fail to see that as at present applied, ticn, war and explosion, hail, automo- 


“antidiscriminatory” statutes are in bile insurance, mail losses, etc., might 1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK 


their very nature “discriminatory” in Without injury to the public and with 











a very serious degree. The failure to much convenience to it, be suffered to LOCAL OFFICES 

see this is due to the common miscon- tiansact all classes of indemnity af- 

ception that insurance companics in- fécting material values, and the profits har gd Cort, NM. J. BROOKLYN, X. Y. NEW ARK, N. J. 
sure “property,” when as a matter of upon them, as distinct from life and Tel. 216 catoomery Tel. 204 Main Tel. 614 Mulberry 











fuct they insure “persons.” Actual dis- accident insurance to the person. In j 
crimination lies not so much in differ- Cther words, why is it not a good thing !-- 
ent charges for like physical hazard to concentrate, so far as possible the 


as in the necessity imposed by law transaction of business into as few THE YORKSHIR Ne YORK MHOLAND LTD., 


rwriters of charging ¢ yn channels as possible for the sake of 
upon underwriters of charging all mer pe ESTABLISHED 1824 

















alike for like physical hazard, This is cerepaney oe rape and the conve- The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 

inherently unjust, although perhaps the = = oe = yee _ heretofore represented in the United States 

injustice is t sult t ‘ate tnings indicated there would seem - . S. 

roan tl both difiicul © indicate tle left to be practically effected In- Frank & Du Bois, United States —— ae 9 rs Boyd, Underwriting Manager 

an 4 ire. oe MEE vad 5 i : “ Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secretar nk B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
Let me try to illustrate. Given two ‘tance against crop failures may take NO. 80 MAIDEN LANE, “NEW YO 

brick buildings of equal arca and height, ™ore definite shape and the question New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., U. S. Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 

jo aaah 3 sehr : tl ’ of loss by floods may reach some kind Sere ital ae CTA Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, ~- est. 
i juipped in like manner for the — |” aioe taal ithough h j CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R- Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. 

same manufacturing purposes; anti-dis- of a practica basis, althoug at the SOUTHEASTERN. Dargan & ‘Turner, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA A 

criminatory laws impose it upon us present time no practical plan at a ay agg =e Jas, B. ae, Se kag oe pa ‘PACIFIC ya 

i ’ aw? . . ‘eas » 2 . . ton, , ’ istant 

that we must make the same rate for '@8onable cost has been formulated. oly m a ae ure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man 

cach of the factories so built, equipped Dangers 

and protected and it looks equitable. What dangers affect the business in 

Now the owner of one is a man of the future, if any? The one chief dan- 

poor business capacity, of low financial per would appear to be that of the INCORPORATED 1720 


sianding and integrity. The owner of cxtension of State rate making. The 
the other is a man of high integrity, jasiness is one so essentially of dis- 


good business ability, of sound finan- tribution and of averages to be derived 
cial condition, who maintains and runs from the widest possible scope, that () ad XC an é SSUrance 
his plant in the highest degree of ef- every attempt on the part of a State 


ficiency—yet the laws of many States to put up barriers around its frontiers 
forbid us to recognize those features to make it self-contained, is a viola- 

and compel us to charge the same rate tion of the fundamental principle of LONDON, ENGLAND 
to each man and the tendency of our fire insurance. The business itself is 


own voluntary rating machinery is to gc essentially different from, say, man- United States Branch RICHARD D. HARVEY 


the same end for almost all of our ufacturing, railroads, telephone or tele- “NE: . x 
charges are based on the physical fea- gyaph companies that the making of 92 William Street, New York United States Manager 


tures of property. That is real dis- rates by State authority which can be 
crimination as between man and man. accepted and preserve the integrity of 
The first man is almost, if not quite 
upinsurable. The other could be glad- BROS & CO I 

ly and profitably written at perhaps LOGUE e Co) nc. 
half the average rate, yet we are not 


permitted to show that proper dis- Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


crimination because of the accident ee ‘> 
that upon survey the physical features Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
of the plants are alike. 307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This tends to show the folly of lim- 
iting by legislation or by our own rat- 
ing machinery the functions of the un- PHRiLtaAavectrnwta 


derwriter, which depend in the present SATISFACTION 
) RE Rte past and as they atvaye wit | Pacitities | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SERVICE 
Nothing will ever displace judgment in LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 
euccessful underwriting, notwithstand- ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


ing that the tendency both of the com- : 
panies themselves and of the Statd FROOTLVARGA ee eee : 
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the companies would seem to be im- 
possible. The cost of factory products, 
cf hauling a ton or a ‘passenger a mile 
cr of sending a message are all ascer- 
tasnable and controllable, but the cost 
of insuring a risk or a group of risks 
has never yet been fathomed. State 
rate making functions are bound to 
break down in the time of great emer- 
gency when jit is supremely essential 
that the companies must have the right 
to deal direct with the public; as, for 
instance, after such an emergency as 
the San Francisco conflagration. 

As before said, there seems to be 
some jealousy of the companies through 
success moderate as it is in any in- 
siance, or abuot the accumulation of 
their reserves, but after all is said 
and done, criticism might much better 
be directed against the insufficiency 
of reserves rather than their over 
weight; let us never forget what those 
reserves have to meet. Such as they 
are, they are not large and the fire 
insurance business has never been a 
drain upon the wealth or the resources 
of the nation. 


Operation Methods 


The methods of operation raise the 
question, will they continue as now or 
will they materially change? It is not 
inconceivable that the time may come 
when, to a large extent, there may 
Le a reversion to direct dealings of the 
insured with the companies. It would 
seem probable that if the number of 
companies shows a tendency to de- 
crease and the business to concentrate 
into fewer hands, this may mean fewer 
agents and fewer brokers, and whether 
this should be regarded as an evil, de- 
pends on the point of view. If it is 
regarded as essential that the vast 
number at present in the business must 
be perpetuated in it then every effort 
siould be made to multiply the num- 
ber of companies in order to provide 
the multiplicity of representation; but 
another side to the question is whether 
the business as a whole would not 
greatly benefit by higher qualifications 
for agents and brokers. This would 
mean an elimination of a large number 
who have no great reason to be in it 
and the concentration of their busi- 
ness into the hands of those really 
qualified to handle it with some meas- 
ure of expert knowledge and success. 
No agent who is worth his salt need 
fear such a concentration. On the 
contrary if with a contingent feature, 
he might even contemplate a reduc- 
tion in the present scale of compen- 
sation as yielding a better net income 
and a better standing generally in the 
business and that in this manner might 
ecme about the solution of the problem 
of how to meet the increased cost of 
existence. It is axiomatic that no leg- 
islation would be needed to secure any 
such reduction in number of agents if 
g00d companies would ever see that 
they are represented by none but good 
agents, and if good agents would ever 
see that they represent none but good 
companies. Given these two features 
and the whole situation would take 
care of itself. 
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Tells Business Men 
of Mutual Fallacy 


A DEBATE IN WHITE PLAINS 


T. Frederick Lee Says 2,400 Mutuals 
or Cut-Raters Have Closed 
Up Shop 

Before the Business and Professional 
Men’s Associaticn of White Plains, N. 
Y., T. Frederick Lee, of Clark. Lee, 
Tibbits Co., speaking for stock com- 
pany insurance, and Frank P. Tucker, 
of Albany, secretary of the Co-Opera- 
tive Fire Underwriters’ Board of New 
York State, held a joint debate on in- 
surance a few nights ago. Most of 
the insurance agents in town were 
present, and Mr. Lee walked away with 
ihe honors, judging by the space given 
to the speakers in the local press. The 
premium income of White Plains in 
stock companies is about $100,000. 

In his talk Mr. Lee discussed the 
theory of insurance, rate making, cut 
rates, co-insurance, mutual insurance, 
White Plains’ basis rates, standard 
buildings, use and occupancy insurance, 
term rates, protected residence rates, 
unprotected residences, fire prevention, 
the 10 per cent. increase, the adjust- 
ment of claims and the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange. Mr. Lee, whose 
address is White Plains, has had his 
paper printed and The Eastern Under- 
writer advises up-State agents, particu- 
larly those in suburban or near sub- 
urban territory who have similar ex- 
periences with agitafors against stock 
company insurance, or critics of stock 
company rates, to write to Mr. Lee and 
ask him for a copy of his argument. 


The Cut Rate and Mutual Morgue 


In discussing cut rate insurance he 
discussed the long list of cut-raters 
who make up the stock fire insurance 
company morgue. Then he switched to 
the mutuals and gave his opinion of 
trem. He admitted that there is a 
sentimental heart clutch in the idea 
cf mutuality. So much has been writ- 
ten about the loftiness and nobility of 
co-operation that the word mutual has 
a certain appeal, but time and experi- 
ence show that the only safe insurance 
in the long run is that based on ade- 
quate rate and solvency back of the 
insurance carrier. A catastrophe may 
come any time and the only permanent 
insurance is that which spreads its lia- 
bility over a wide area. In sixteen 
years 2,400 mutuals or cut rate com- 
panies have failed. It is true that the 
r.utual has no capital stock on which 
dividends must be paid. Equally it is 
true that the mutuals have no capital 
stock with which to protect policyhold- 
ers in case of emergency. 

Two Cases That Preach Their Own 
Moral 

Continuing, Mr. Lee said: 

“Justice A. E. Sutherland, of Roches- 
ter, has handed down a decision affirm- 
ing the report of Referee Peck in the 
action brought by the Skaneateles Pa- 
per Company, against the American Un- 
derwriters’ Fire Insurance Company. 
The decision affects 1,200 policyholders 
in Onondaga County alone. He directed 
an assessment on the policyholders to 
make up a deficiency of $22,000, which 
amounted to $2.30 on each $1 of premi- 
um. There were 2,000 actions against 
policyholders held up pending the de- 
cision in this case. 

“The Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies of Syracuse, of which Frank L. 
Fuller is secretary, in January, 1909, 
levied an assessment on its policyhold- 
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ers amounting in the aggregate to $60,- 
600. 10,000 policyholders in Syracuse 
and vicinity alone were affected by the 
assessment. Mr. Fuller said the mu- 
tual companies, insuring at the rate of 


25 per cent. less than the line com- 
panies, in view of this fact were al- 
lowed to make assessments on their 


policyholders. If a man is paying a 
premium of $15 in the American Mu- 
tual Company, the 100 per cent. as- 
sessment will require of him to pay 
an additional $15. If we collect the 
assessment or a greater part of it, 
there will be absolutely no thought of 
azking for a receiver. We have adopt- 
ed a platform of honesty and equality 
to all of our policyholders, and we in- 
tend to maintain it. We merely make 
this assessment ‘because the press of 
business and accumulated liabilities re- 
quire it and even under these condi- 
tions, we do not like to levy the assess- 
ment. He said a policy could not be 
cancelled. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 18s 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
sgument, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. 8. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
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Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York 


Abstract from its 68th Annual Statement January I, 1918 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ........ (itnh ae een mene $ 500,000 
EL 5 tse seh adeeheseeeew ed 631,934 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... 3,175,916 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. .......cccccces 198,034 
Reserve for Dividends ............... 155,000 $4,660,884 
Net Surplus Over All Liabilities. ..... $2,496,338 
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First 1917 Marine 
Insurance Figures 


LOSS RATIO UNDER 50 PER CENT. 





What Seventeen Companies Report to 
New Jersey Department of 
Insurance and Banking 


Annual statements of insurance com- 
panies transacting marine insurance 
indicate that the loss record for both 
marine and inland is close under fifty 
per cent. Returns from seventeen com- 
panies filed with the State of New 
Jersey show total premiums of $13,- 
188,451, total losses paid of $6,222,362. 
The returns are filed, losses paid, in- 
stead of losses incurred and ocean and 
inland are not separated, but reported 
6s a total. The figures filed up to 
Wednesday noon of this week follow: 

: Net Prems. Losses Pd. 
American, N. J. ..$ 562,618 $ 170,447 


oo errr 445,033 118,074 
Colmmbia ...cccce 475,873 321,923 
National, N. J. 742,471 420,680 
Agricultural ..... 436,060 96,908 
COMCOTGIR 2 o0ccces 3,962 47 
DORI: 454004400 225,680 103,225 
ah oo aie gia 1,743,024 736,070 
Mass. F. & M. 820,125 327,880 
Mich. Comm .. 231,556 90,586 
Millers’ National 30,076 6,968 
New Hampshire . 95,991 6,499 
Providence-Wash. . 2,498,416 1,857,971 
British-American . 48,756 30,960 
Siandard \Marine . 1,863,437 929,773 
Union Marine - 1,061,322 593,531 
Western (Can.) .. 1,903,973 910,792 





MARINE SQUARE 





Board of Aldermen Asked to Change 
Name of Junction of 
Three Streets 


By reason of the concentration of 
marine concerns in the vicinity ol 
William, Beaver and South William 
Streets, the Board of Aldermen has 
been asked to give it the official name 
ot “Marine Square,” by which the dis- 
trict is now known among the trade. 
Many old and newly established marine 
insurance concerns have settled in this 
quarter during the past few months, 
the more notable accession being the 
purchase of the old Delmonico landmark 
at Beaver, William and South William 
Streets by Cecil P. Stewart and George 
A. Gaston, and renamed the Merchant 
Marine ‘House, for the occupancy of 
such activities, the tenants-to-be now 
including the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, F. B. Hall & 
Co., Wade Robinson, Northern Under- 
writers’ Agency, R. Moore & Co., S. D. 


McComb & Co., the Smith & Hicks 
Agency, and other prominent concerns. 


The desire of the marine insurance 
interests to have the locality so desig- 
nated has the support of the Downtown 
League, formed some time ago for the 
betterment of the lower city in connec- 
tion with removal of snow, subway 
debris, and other impediments to busi- 
ness. 





MAKING CONCRETE SHIPS 


It looks as though marine underwrit- 
ers will have to study the concrete 
ship problem from an insurance stand- 
point, a contract having been let by 
the Shipping Board for ten ships of 
3,500 tons each. 





MAKES A HIT 
General Praise for Marine Insurance 
Number of The Eastern Under- 
writer Received 
The Marine Insurance Number of 
The ‘Eastern Underwriter, printed on 
January 26, was favorably received 

turoughout the insurance world. 

“The (Standard” of ‘Boston, in com- 
menting upon the issue, said in its 
last week’s paper: 

“The Marine Number of the Eastern 
Underwriter is one of the most timely 
and. valuable bits of practical service 
yet done by any publishing concern. 

“The carefully compiled articles on 
various phases of the too little under- 
stood branch of the ‘business may be 
read with prout by all of the younger 
men and as well by some of the sea- 
soned underwriters. 

“Good work.” 

The “Weekly Underwriter,” of New 
York, made this comment: 

“The Marine Edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter was a distinct credit to 
practical insurance journalism and a 
reference number which every man in- 
terested in that line must preserve.” 

Among other interesting letters re- 
ceived was one from the insurance 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, who said: 

Washington, Feb. 1, 1918. 

Editor The ‘EKastern Underwriter; 
Just a word of appreciation of the 
brief though comprehensive article, 
“Real Story of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation’s Insurance,” in your Ma- 
rine Insurance Edition. It covers the 
ground completely. 

The writer, now manager of the In- 


surance Department of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, was for seventeen 


years identified with the Insurance De- 
partment of the United States Steel 
Corporation in the conduct of their in- 
surance fund, the same scheme having 
recently been adopted by the Kmergen- 
cy Fleet Corporation. 

Please enter me for a subscription 
to your ‘paper. 

GILBERT A. HAYS. 

One of the life insurance men who 
praised the issue was D. F. Appel, vice- 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life, who said: 

“T have received the special Marine 
Ir.surance Edition of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter and have read it with much 
interest, and I wish to congratulate 
you upon what I consider a remarkable 
production of insurance journalism. 

“The advertisement of the Queen 
Insurance Company on the front page 
and that of the North America on the 
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last page are pleasing and artistic, and 
ali others are put up in an unusually 
attractive style. 


“I am sure the underwriters inter- 
ested in this venture have every rea- 
son to feel satisfied with what you 


have accomplished.” 
NORTH AMERICA’S AD 

In the Marine nnmber of The East- 
ern Underwriter the advertisement of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, one of the most attractive in the 
issue, had a word left out in the sec- 
ond paragraph: the word “later.” Cor- 
rected, the copy read as follows: 

That little fleet of crude sailing ships 
that left Thebes about 4000 B. C. to 
trade with the merchants of Punt is the 
first record we have of a water journey 
in the interests of foreign trade. 

And marine insurance is indirectly 
a development of this all but forgotten 
voyage of antiquity, although our earli- 
est record of marine insurance is dated 
about 5000 years later. 

Marine insurance in America did not 
essume the proportions of a serious 
business until the organization of the 
North America in 1792 and its incor- 
poration two years later. This event 
marked the wane of individual under- 
writing. The North America has ever 
since been closely associated with the 
development of American and Interna- 
tional shipping—and as a result of 125 
years continuous service it is today 
offering shippers and owners a service 
that is almost unique in its complete- 
ness. 








A. Bollaert, of 32 Nassau Street, New 
\ork, hag written to fire insurance 
men, has asked a number of American 
five insurance companies if they do 
not want to be represented in France. 
He has been asked by a well-known 
French insurance man to act as inter- 
mediary in arranging such representa- 
tion. 
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MARINE SOCIETY ELECTION 

Captain John W. Brewster was elect- 
ed ‘president at the annual feeting of 
ihe (Marine Society of the City of New 
York. Other officers, elected are first 
vice-president, Capt. Arthur B. Conner; 
second vice-president, Capt. Harting A. 
Bagger; treasurer, Capt. J. H. Chamber- 
lain; secretary, Capt. W. A. Pendleton; 
counsel, Montague Lessler. 


CLOSE BOSTON OFFICE 
Henry E. Otto & Co., Inc., New York 
and Boston, have closed their office at 
4 Liberty ‘Square, the latter city, due 
to five members of the staff having 
joined the army. One of the number, 
a brother, is in the Aviation Corps. 


Evalenko Leases Building 
(Continued from page 1) 
acity. The premiums of these two com- 
panies in 1917 in England alone amount- 
el to $12,000,000. It is through the 
Eastern Marine Underwriters that it 
is proposed to enter the Eastern Com- 
pany of Warehouses Insurance and 
Transport of Goods with Advances, 
Lid., of Russia. The capital of this 
Company has been increased to thirty 
million rowbles and it has merged with 
the Kavkaz (Caucasus) & (Mercury In- 
surance Company which also has a 
capital of thirty million roubles. The 
activities of both these companies are 
in the main that of common earriers, 
owning a fleet of about five hundred 
vessels, passenger and freight. The 
combined gross assets of the merged 
companies will be about 400,000,000 
roubles, which, at the old rate of ex- 
change (fifty cents to the rouble), 
equals $200,000,000. Whereas the Kav- 
kaz & Mercury Insurance Company 
does not do any marine insurance busi- 
ness, the Eastern Company of Ware: 
houses Insurance, etc., does both fire 
and marine, and the Eastern Marine 
Underwriters will handle the marine 
end of the business in New York just 
as soon as the necessary documents 

can be executed. 


Heads Trading Company 

George A. Evalenko, who has carried 
to completion the arrangements for oc- 
cupation of the buildings in Beaver 
Street as a marine insurance center, 
is president and treasurer of the Bi- 
Continent Trading Corporation, which 
is a large export, import and shipping 
concern, with headquarters at 111 
troadway. In fact, it is an old com- 
pany under a new name, having been 
known for years as A. M. Evalenko, 
Incorporated. It was because of the 
additional marine insurance facilities 
required by the American market that 
Mr. Evalenko decided to bring his con- 
nections into operation and organize 
the Eastern Marine Underwriters for 
that purpose. The company’s tempo- 
rary headquarters is at 111 Broadway. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Not Anxious to 


Write East Side 


OPINIONS OF LIABILITY MEN 
Prediction that Later Experience Will 
Show New Rates In- 
adequate 





In spite of the heavy increase in 
landlord’s and tenant’s liability rates 


ir Manhattan, there appears to be lit- 
tle inclination on the part of New York 
managers to write the lower East Side 
business freely. Classification 4, in 
which this section falls, has become 
so bad that rates are now a secondary 
consideration. Under the new rating 
pian a 25 x 85 tenement of five floors 
will cost the landlord $118.75 to insure. 
There are companies which have been 
getting $100 and $125 a house, flat, and 
they are not particular whether they 
get the business. One office was on 
that East Side business for fifteen 
years and tried it both ways—paying 
and contesting. This office finally gave 
it up in disgust and now does not 
want it, rates or no rates. 


Experience May Have Changed 

The new rates, high as they are, are 
based on 1913 experience, that being 
the latest available. One manager 
says he believes the present experience 
is at leat fifty per cent. worse than 
in 1913. If this is so the proposition 
resolves itself into something like this. 
‘the new rates are designed to cover 
a loss ratio of 47.8 per cent. and an 
acquisition and maintenance cost of 42 
per cent., 89.8 per cent. altogether. 
With fifty per cent. added to the as- 
sumed loss ratio, for which the pres- 
ent rates are expected to provide, and 
allowing that the acquisition cost re- 
mains the same, a total loss and ex- 
pense ratio of $139.8 per cent. is shown. 

Legal Problem Difficult 

The same tenement described above 
used to be written for $7.80, but no 
matter to what the rate has been ad- 
vanced the number and cost of acci- 
dents has increased in proportion and 
has always kept well ahead. When 
one office taiks of having experienced 
a five hundred per cent. loss ratio on 
the East Side, some idea of the con- 
ditions there is conveyed. Some per- 
suns complain that the companies have 
been too liberal in settlements, but 
what are they to do? The average 
company agent, inspector, claim man, 
allorney or any ‘body else from the 
carrier, who works on the East Side, 
is practically in a foreign country where 
tbe whole population is leagued against 
him. The company attorneys are gen- 
erally of a class which cannot be ex- 
pected to devote the time necessary to 
delve into the intrigue and cunning of 
the East Side as would a lawyer who 
May have grown up among those peo- 
ple and who knows their ways. But, 
the companies often argue, we are not 
always sure of the loyalty of men 
whom by their closer association with 
East Side conditions, might be in bet- 
ter position to handle these cases. 

An inspector will go into one of those 
human hives and before he has been 
there long the whole house knows what 
he is there for and they make it so 
warm for him that he very likely hot- 
foots it.back to the office to recom- 
mend a settlement. If it is the middle 
cof summer he is likely to return soon- 
er than he otherwise would. 

No matter if, as has been predicted, 
the new rates do not adequately re- 
‘lect the present hazard, the re-classi- 
fication and redistricting is regarded 
as a highly beneficial accomplishment 
and it is expected that because of it 
landlords will be compelled to use their 
influence to improve conditions. The 
East Side is not hopeless. 





Fix Compensation 


of Disabled Men 


Relation of Former Occupation to In- 
jury, Age and Restoration 
Considered 





Officials of the War Risk Bureau in 
Washington have been in consultation 
with the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau with regard to 
the best method for determining the 
compensation to be awarded to men 
who become disabled in the military 
service. 

The Government proposes to follow 
a plan quite different from that in 
use in most of the States having 
compensation laws. The usual plan is 
t. fix an arbitrary sum as compensa- 
tion for the loss of a member and for 
cther major injuries. This applies to 
all persons alike. For example, a book- 
keeper, under the ordinary State com- 
pensation law, would receive the same 
amount for the loss of a leg as would 
a plumber. Of course, it is not con- 
templated that a bookkeeper will lose 
a leg as a result of an injury suffered 
in the course of his employment, but 
it might happen. 

Like California Schedule 

Then the question arises, how much 
more is the plumber’s leg necessary 
to him in his work than the bookkeep- 
er’s in his and how shali this relative 
value of a member be determined and 
computed in dollars?. The schedule of 
indemnities prescribed in the California 
compensation law most resembles the 
proposed plan of the Government in 
determining indemnities under the War 
Risk Act, The California schedule was 
prepared with the assistance of the 
bureau. 

Present indications are that all those 
who return from the war disabled will 
be compensated, not according to a 
fixed schedule common to all, but one 
based on the immediate and prospective 
effect of the injury, with due consider- 
ation of the effect of the disability up- 
on the injured’s chances of continuing 
in his former occupation; also the age 
of the injured person. 

Learning New Trades 


As to age, it will be seen that a 
young man who has been injured and 
unfitted for the occwpation in which 
he was engaged before the war has, 
hecause of his youth, a chance to learn 
something else and need not necessari- 
iy ‘become a burden upon the Govern- 
ment for an indefinite period. In the 
case of the older man, he may be una- 
ble to adapt himself to new conditions 
or to learn a new trade. 


Still another feature of the Govern- 
ment’s rather pretentious program is 
consideration of the possibilities af- 
forded through the marvelous develop- 
ment of surgery, to remove or lessen 
disabilities of injured goldiers and ren- 
der them capable of earning a living, 
whereas formerly their cases would 
have been considered well nigh hope- 
less. 








The Essence 


of workmen’s compensation insurance: 
correct classification; accurate rate- 
making ; expert safety-first inspections; 
prompt payment of claims. 


In the workmen’s compensation de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, there are two 
hundred and four people specializing 
on these various essential features of 
complete compensation insurance. 


Vice-President F. Highlands Burns, 
directing this organization, has had 
eighteen years’ experience as an under- 
writer of employer’s liability insurance, 
and was one of the pioneers in the 
workmen’s compensation field. 


Agents able to offer insurance of 








this quality have a very considerable 


advantage. 
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HEALTH BILL AT ALBANY 


Compulsory Act Backed by Labor Lead- 
ers Covers Sickness and 
Accident 


The proposed compulsory State health 
insurance bill being discussed in A\l- 
bany is said to have the backing of 
the State Federation of Labor. The 
proposed law would be administered by 
the State Industrial Commission. All 
workers under contract for hire, with 
a few exceptions, regardless of their 
earnings, are to be insured without 
physical examination against sickness 
and accidents not covered by the com- 
pensation law. 

The indemnities would include med- 
‘cal, surgical and dental care, nursing 
attendance, medical supplies, etc., and 
would give each person free choice of 
a physician. 

Minimum and maximum weekly Deue- 
fitg are fixed at $5 and $8 payable for 
2¢ weeks. Contributions to the insur- 
auce fund are to be made in equal 
amounts by employer and employe. 
The State will bear the cost of super- 
vision. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


q¢, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ld. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











UNLEVEL PREMIUM RATES 


Provisions in New Disability Policy 
Being Issued by Globe 
Indemnity 


Presented here are some sample an- 
nual rates for the Globe Indemnity's 
new accident and health policy which 
it is selling on the unlevel premium 
basis. 


Principle sum $1,000 with $15 a week, 
accident only, $8.60; accident and 
health, $29.60. Thirty dollars a week, 
$16.50 and $57.50 respectively; fifty dol- 
lars a week, $24.70 and $94.70 re- 
spectively; one hundred dollars a week, 
$47.70 and $187.70 respectively. 

For $5,000 and $50 a week the rates 
are $31.50 for accident and $101.50 for 
disability. The policy provides the fol- 
lowing accident benefits: 

Specific losses paid within 12 months 
irrespective of disability and any time 
curing a period of total disability; 
weekly indemnity payable as long as 
insured lives and is totally disabled; 
intermediate disability paid for 52 
weeks, partial, 52 weeks; hospital in- 
demnity paid for 15 weeks and in addi 
tion to other indemnity; operation fees 
reid in addition to hospital indemnity; 
large elective indemnities; doctor's 
bills paid when injuries do not disable; 
liberal double indemnity provisions. 

illness: Specific losses paid in addi- 
tion to weekly indemnity; house con- 
finement not required; partial disabili- 
tv covered; hospital indemnity paid m 
addition to regular indemnity; opera- 
tion fees paid in addition to hospital 
indemnity; doctor’s bills paid when ill- 
ness does not disable; no travel re- 
etrictions. 
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A Man Who Has Many Friends 

Peter Epes, agency manager of the 
Georgia Casualty Company, who with 
Mrs. Epes was given a silver service 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage by officers and heads 
of departments of that Company, is a 





PETER EPS 


Virginia man who started work when 
a boy of sixteen and has been diligent 
and conscientious and has progressed 
steadily ever since that time. From 
1891 to 1896, he was a telegraph oper- 
ator. He became one of the fastest 
in the South, but sought a larger field. 
In 1897 he embarked in the insurance 
business in Norfolk, Va., representing 
a long list of companies, including the 
idelity & Casualty, London & Lanca- 
shire, Palatine, Orient, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Germania and Equitable. 


In 1901 he moved to South Carolina 
aud opened a general agency in life 
insurance. Always, he made friends 


and when he went with the Georgia 

Casualty he increased the circle of his 

acquaintance and built up a clientele 

that is of unshaken and devoted loy- 

alty to the company and to Mr. Epes. 
+ + + 


Manager in Chicago 

The United States Fidelity & Quar- 
anty announces that I. K. Cruett, who 
has been connected with the home of- 
fice, will go to Chicago as manager of 
the casualty office. He succeeds Mr. 
Claypoole, who is now in the army. 

- o * 


Plate Glass Men Change 

Seabrook Thomas, assistant manager 
of the plate glass department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, goes with the 
New Amsterdam Casualty as manager 
of the plate glass department. Robert 
A. Dobbin, superintendent of the plate 
giass department, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. In the future, he will 
have the title of supervising special 
agent. 

7 ” + 
Fine Collection Work 

Some remarkable work is being done 
by J. W. Lyon, industrial general 
agent for the General Accident.at Shel- 
ty, Ohio, in collecting annual premi- 
ums. Mr. Lyon made a big December 
drive in Ohio for annual premiums 


ard in addition to remitting between 
$400 and $500 gross in December for 
monthly premiums, he sent in an ag- 
xregate of $1,258.16 gross proceeds of 
$0 annual premiums which he _ col- 
lected on industrial business in Decem- 
ber. This is a notable achievement. 
It affords much relief to the insured, 
to Mr. Lyon and to fhe home office 
to know that during 1918 there need 
be no worry about the premiums on 
those 90 policies nor any unnecessary 
labor in collecting and recording them. 
the lapse ratio is also reduced to nil. 
The achievement is noteworthy in that 
it represents Mr. Lyon’s own personal 
efforts—-he does not include in the list 
any annual premiums on the business 
of his sub-agents. 

There is a lesson in this for every 
industrial agent. By campaigning for 
annual premiums the lapse ratio is 
reduced and valuable time is released 
from collection work to devote to new 
business. (Mr. Lyon’s strong drive in 
December for annual premiums prompt- 
ed the company to find out what he 
has done in this direction during all 
of 1917. ‘He obtained 351 annual pre- 
miums On industrial business, the gross 


proceeds of which amounted to $5,- 
263.72, an average of over $100 a week. 
~ * + 


New Maryland Assurance Agents 


In its accident and health insurance 
uepartment the Maryland Assurance 
Corporation has appointed the follow- 
ing agencies: The Laws Insurance 
Agency Company, Cincinnati; R. R. 
Rosborough, Jacksonville, Mla.; Tier- 
non & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Donald C. 
Butcher, Freehold, N. J.; The Fred P. 
Thomas Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
LDurnett & Stone, Warren, Ohio; The 
GuernseyiNewton Company, Spokane, 
Wash.; The G. A. Gescheider Com- 
pany, Steubenville, Ohio; Albert L. 
Ivins, Red Bank, N. J.; H. E. Marsden, 
lusbon, Ohio; T. T. Tongue and Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Karshner, Krumm & 
(o., Columbus, Ohio; Haskins Agency 


Company, Detroit, Mich.; Alford & 
Riaker Company, Chicago. 
oe * a 


Judgments Against Insolvents 
In connection with endorsements on 
liability policies, the attorney-general 
o! New York has held that an insur- 
ance company cannot require that a 
judgment must be taken against an 
insolvent assured. 
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SEE sddeccisacpuaguesTateseneeses 
Surplus over all liabilities...,..... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1917........ 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE 3H, 1917 


Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Injury, 


$14,005,236.30 
10,395,192.68 


1,000,000.00 
2,610,043.62 
58,554,792.60 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 


Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation-Steam 








Fidelity & Deposit Re-insurances 


The Maryland Assurance has re-in- 
sured the accident, health and dis- 
ability business of the Fidelity and 


Deposit in Missouri, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and California. All casualty 
risks in Texas and Illinois have been 
re-insured with the Continental Casu- 
alty of Chicago. 
a * ” 
A. L. Adams to Make Run 

Allison L. Adams, of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, at 47 
Cedar Street, New York, is being en- 
ergetically boomed for ‘Congress in the 
eighth congressional district, Brooklyn. 
This district was formerly represented 
by Daniel J. Griffin, who resigned to 
run for sheriff and was elected. Mr. 
Adams is an organization Republican 
and is likely to receive the nomination 
a; the leaders of the assembly districts 
making up the eighth congressional 
district look with favor upon his can- 
didacy. 

ok * * 


S. E. Jackson, Branch Manager 

S. E. Jackson, of Oakland, Cal., has 
been appointed branch manager by the 
Globe Indemnity for all lines. He was 
formerly with the Fidelity & Deposit 
in a Similar capacity. 
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Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 
These digests cover every state and territory where 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws are now in effect. 
has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 
in each state, and is complete up to date. It is indexed every six months 
and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 
courts and before the Industrial Boards. 
Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 

Indexed Bound Volumes of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 

obtained at $3.50 each containing the back files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 


Che eekly Wnderwriter 


This department 


FULL TEXTS ALWAYS 


- NEW YORK CITY 








GLASS PRODUCTION CUT 
‘obbers Urging Prompt Buying While 
Stocks Last—Fifty Per Cent. 
Reduction 
long forecast in the 
business has taken place. 
The production of plate and window 
glass throughout the country is to be 
cut fifty per cent. in 1918 in line with 
the Government’s policy to slow down 
on industries engaged in other than 
var work. 
The new 
advance in 
the plate 


What has been 


uate glass 


trade discounts indicate an 
window glass, but far 
glass discounts remain un- 
changed. Important jobbers are advis- 
ing their clients and those who con- 
template being in the plate glass mar- 
ket in the next eight months to get 
their orders. in as soon as possible as 
present stocks cannot last long even 
at the prospective new discount levels. 

The wages of skilled labor in the 
hand and machine glass works have 
been advanced to 30 per cent. as 
oi the beginning of the present “fire.” 
Production is, during the temporary 
Federal fuel schedule, down to 75 per 
cent. of capacity, and there are some 


so 


25 


Ii:ines and sizes of glass that are al- 
ready out of the market. No glass 
will be obtainable in the New York 


market before April, and so the entire 
district is taking glass from meagre 
jobbers’ stocks. 

By means of its carefully kept rec- 
ords the Maryland Casualty is enabled 
tc cast an illuminating side light upon 
the plate glass insurance business and 
the increasing cost of transacting that 
line. Glass cost advanced to such an 
extent in 1917 that while the average 
claim for 1915 was $18 and for 1916 
was $21, in 1917 the avereage was $26, 
an increase of 44 per cent. over 1915. 


The total number of claims in 1917 
was a trifle over six thousand. The 
greatly increased cost of new glass 


carried with it the corollary of aug- 
mented value of existing store fronts 
and this led to the acquisition of many 
new and uninsured risks. 
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Cancellations, says 
John T. Stone President John _ T. 
on Stone, of the Mary- 


land Casualty, is the 
only really black spot 
in the record of an otherwise remarka- 
bly good year. “And,” he continues, 
“it is very black. Indeed, it is, in all 
soberness of speech, appalling to con- 
template the enormous waste of time, 
skill, energy, materials, postage and 
money put forth by agents, underwrit- 
ers and employes of every sort in re- 
ceiving, examining, recording, charging 
and inspecting these cancelled risks. 
Then there is the free insurance the 
company is compelled to furnish on 
them. The holder of a cancelled poli- 
cy gets all this service, and full protec- 
tion for the period the policy is in 
force, and pays not a cent for it. The 
tctal of our cancellations in 1917 was 
$2,862,924. This means that the equi- 
valent of a fairly good sized company’s 
total business was handled by us with- 
cut a cent of income; but costing just 
as much, in expenses, as though it 
had produced $2,862,924 in premiums, 
Some of this is unavoidable, we know. 
Folicies are sometimes cancelled and 
rewritten for good reasons. Occasion- 
ally, in perfect good faith, a patron will 
find it necessary to annul an order. 
Some return premiums on audited pol- 
icies are included in the figures given, 
aithough there were not many such 
iiems in 1917. But, after deducting all 
these legitimate discounts there re- 
maing a great mass of cancellation 
waste, almost if not quite all of which 
would be saved if our agents would fol- 
low our instructions to place no _ poli- 
cies without a definite order for them.” 
a ca *” 
If there are any agents 
and we believe there 
are—who_ think _ bur- 
glary insurance is not 


Cancellations 


Big Burglary 
Business 
Written 


worth _ soliciting  be- 
cause the premiums are small, they 
may find encouragement in the expe- 
rience of the General Accident. As an 


example of the premiums robbery risks 
can produce the company calls atten- 
tion to the following lines which have 
been written within the past month: 


Amount of Policy Premium 
$426,000 $1377.51 
10,000 110.81 
5,000 96.19 
100,000 307.80 

Nine mercantile risks of the best 


kind aggregated $929.90, 
on an average for each. One safe poli- 
cy carried a premium of $164.05 for 
one year and several residence policies 
contributed an average $75 each. This 
shows that there is a field for large 
burglary premiums for agents to work. 
if in the habit of quoting a rate for 
$1,000 insurance, begin today to quote 
the rate for $5,000 and let the amount 
come down to the needs of the ap- 
piicant. You cannot always increase 
your quotation, but you can reduce it 
and sell a policy. Go after the big 
r'sks in your territory. 

a a Ld 


or over $100 


The “Federal,” published 


False by the Federal Life, Chi- 
Economy cago, makes a point that 
Discussed is of interest to insur- 

ance men at this time: 
“False ideas of economy lead people 


Y AND SURETY POINTERS 














to defer applying for insurance. The 
idea is that the money should be held 
for the present, and sometime later, 
when things look better, we will take 
out a policy. In the meantime, we can 
do better by putting that money in the 
bank. No siren ever uttered words 
more baneful in the ear of the victini 
than those by which we proclaim our 
intention to put money in the bank 
in order to carry our own insurance 
protection. Just one little review of 
the past will demonstrate how often 
this fails, simply because we do not 
put that money away; and when you 
add to that the one thousand and one 
things which interfere without our con- 
sent, all the way from broken legs to 


ceath itself, the review is very con- 
clusive. 

“True economy here would dictate 
taking out insurance. The preserva- 


tion of the family is the first and most 
important of all economies, and the 
head of that family should arrange 
things so that when he or she drops 
out, things will go on without that 
terrible wrench which so often follows 
death. ‘The stabilizing influence of the 
home should remain, along with the 
educational opportunities that go so 
far toward making the individual a 
good citizen. 

“One man not long ago paid this Com- 
pany about $40 and his family received 
$1,000. If that kind of economy is ob- 


jectionable, Mr. Hoover is asking the 
impossible.” 
* * * 
In the conduct of our 
Something work we must expect 
for that some person with- 
Nothing out honor will use our 


business as a cloak to 
hide behind while he gathers in a few 
spare dollars of the person who seeks 
to get something for nothing. Pay ne 
attention to this “competition,” for as 
such it can find no place. You may 
still sell your goods at the regular mar- 
ket price to the regular people and 
some day when these other deluded 
folks come to and count their harvest 
you may sell to them also. The pet- 
ticoat for a dime has not injured the 
general clothing trade of the regular 
merchant one bit. Neither will these 
“fly-by-night” schemes hurt you in the 
leng run.—‘The Standard Cog” 


MARYLAND APPOINTMENTS 

Hugh L. White, of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, has secured the agency ol! 
the Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore, covering Eastern Tennessee, 
Western North Carolina and Western 
Virginia. The company also states that 
J. C. Hood, operating as J. C. Hood & 
Company, Jackson, Miss., has been se 
lected as general agent of the life de- 
partment of the Baltimore company for 
the entire State of Mississippi, except 
the northeastern portion. J. Pearre 
Wantz has been named agent at West- 
minster. 





Robert F. Moore, agency secretary of 
the Southern States Life, Atlanta, has 
had a long siege of illness. 





The proposed Virginia compensation 
law has been framed and resembles 
closely the Indiana act. 





C. A. CRAIG, President 





The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 




















W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 






E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 





MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 




















HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonzo G, Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 














HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








fray: 
Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREE1 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 
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Service Counts 





Our Metropolitan District 
is managed by 


Service Men 


who 


Insure Service 
on 


Accident and Health, Automobile 
Workmen’s Compensation and 
General Liability 
Coverage 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY C° 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
J. N. S. BREWSTER & CO.., Inc. 


General Agents 
55 LIBERTY STREET 
*Phone Cortlandt 8730 NEW YORK CITY 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 








Read 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
for Selling Ideas 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 
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/ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


68th Annual Statement 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO- 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





/ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital Stock $5,000,000 
Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 








ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1918 LIABILITIES 
RE ee ee er er eee $1,000,000.00 Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term Policies....... $101,544,616.00 
Real Estate Additional Reserve, not included above............... 1,448,009.00 
Acquired by Foreclosure...... $47,600.85 Premiums Paid in advance, and other Liabilities....... 1,781,179.31 
Supply Department .......... 75,000.00 _ 122,600.85 Unearned interest on Policy Loans............. halicns 312,009.76 
Cash on hand and in banks............eeceeeeeeeeees 6,773,455.85 Taxes falling due in 1918...........0cceccececceccen. 1,173,208.19 
ree LG Oi ag aidhie p 4. b-0d 0604 ow oe Re wee 47,508,459.51 Reserve for special class of Policies and Dividends to 
Mortgages aecened hed Real Estate..... ES Se egret Polleyhelders pugeble in 1918..... oes eenen 
4 § C DR ca de cnnd bere Catoceiceersveseeness a ae ee ee Pa eee ae ’ youre 
— acme tr Sallehne of this Company........... 12,091,876.24 Losses and Claims awaiting proof and not yet due..... 999,646.22 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1917........ saa 2,803,460.09 Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health and Liability 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies and others..... oo 31,340.08 NUNN sis mista rs Wie tn Seva eb Gh idl Ag sishench wih bia @ seem 5,206,803.28 
Re ee eee oe eee teins or Bheckn 4,207,449.36 = Reserve for Liability claims...................00000. 5,968,461.83 
mortized vaiue 0 ondas anc “4 é -] “KE ° ‘i be ° : z 
over Book Value, less Assets not admitted........ 3,073,045.37 Surplus to Policyholders amortized basis for Bonds.... 18,529,172.06 
a re ony Gx eee peek $140, 584 444, 91 III UI ono o Sn ws aca wiaida ores oR a ba hadshale $140,584,444.91 
Increase in Premium Income............... .$  6,768,123.05 New Life Insurance Issued in RP. $202,664,856.68 
Increase in Assets 9,285,820.41 Life Insurance Paid for in 1917 ($185,707,- 
en oe eee ee es aon eee . me 587.68) and in Process of Collection ($8,- 
Increase in Life Insurance in force........... 105,370,625.64 110,194.00) ......... 193.817.781.68 
é ‘ F SO ae gee a: a ee ee OR BRB ee e , - . 
Payments to Policyholders during 1917...... 19,875,699.75 Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1918......... 572,916,282.45 
Payments for Taxes during 1917............ 1,244,866.08 Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850. 318,710,609.48 


Total Income in 1917, AEtna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies $53,888,239.70 


11th Annual Statement 


AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000 
JANUARY 1, 1918 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks. $1,817,380.65 Premium Reserve ..........+..- $3,146,106.22 

Stocks and DURE: cecesziexs 5,068,788.00 

Mortgages secured by Real Losses in process of Adjust- 

EState cecseeseeeeesenserereeees 1,544,100.00 MONE ccvccecesevscvecccesoccses 1,986,848.09 

Loans on Collateral............ 586,815.05 

Interest due and Accrued De Commission ‘Reserve on Pre- 
cember 31, 1917...+.s.s.seeeues 97,162.92 miums in course of Collec- 

Premiums in Course of Cc lection 1,555,876.2 RS gS ek ETE NC 323,722.52 

Equity in (Funds of N, Y. Ex 
cise Re-Insurance’ Associa Taxes Falling due in 1918...... 240,950.76 

eeerUher asec nen eeeseeeseves 47 864.92 ‘ 

Sins ye ym Re-Insurance Com All other Liabilities........... 141,537.92 
panies on Paid Losses and . ——.- 
Salvage Poise errr 91,556.52 I ae ah os la $5,839,165.51 

Other Assets .cccccccccccvccsecs 30,921.73 : 

Surplus to Policyholders: 
Greek ASGOte ..00<cccccernccece $10,840,466.01 thes 
Less Special ‘Deposits and As Capital cicccecvoees $2,000,000,00 
ts not Admitted | Insur- m 
ones ‘eoereate xd ‘ecnnees 145,417.48 Surplus ........... 2,855,883.02 4,855,883.02 
Total Admitted Assets...... .$10,695,048.53 Oe are eae ee $10,695,048.53 
4 4 ) « 

Increase in Premium Income................ $3,208,630.18 

$ € 

Bepewemee th AGBOEB. .o occ ccccscccccccccccvees 2,939,794.10 

Increase in Surplus to Policyholders.......... 558,188.64 


5th Annual Statement 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000 
JANUARY 1, 1918 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.. $1,636,318.07 Premium Reserve ............. $1,914,657.52 
Stocks OnE Bem iiccciscccssss 3,277,201.64 a ' 
-osses in process of Adjust- 
Mortgages secured by Real ment 77 699 9 
DEER Chiiictitieratinawedereiioas 42,100.00 JO” (ON Meeerererccecrccecsones 777,672.73 
Loans on Collateral............ 683,175.00 | Taxes Falling Due in 1918.... 157,333.42 


Interest Due and Accrued De- 
9 


cember 31, 1917.......s0eseeeee 64,454.69 | Funds Held under Re-Insur- 





Agents’ Balances .........s000 1,102,689.30 ance Treaties ..........ss00+, 140,783.06 
Due from Re-Insurance Com- All other Liabilities........... 95,898.72 
panies on Paid ‘Losses....... 89,659.43 
CUE BORG: nsccediedccsesiesex 18,431.81 Total sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeceee $3,086,345.45 
SONS PORNO seibcsesivdscrcaicn $7,298,029.85 Surplus to Policyholders: 
Less Special ‘Deposits and As- DN Wecceesdsant $2,000,000.00 
sets not admitted by Insur- 
ance Departments ........... 31,491.04 Surplus ........... 2,180,193.36 4,180,193.36 
Total Admitted Assets....... $7,266,538.81 MEE: xddeatebseee i ee "7,266,538.81 
Increase in Premium Income................ $3,714,787 30 
CE EES 4,517,706.62 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,471,338.98 


Automobile Combination Policy Covering Liability, Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision, 
Property Damage and Loss of Use. Liability and Property Damage for Teams and 
for Elevators. Plate Glass, Burglary, Flywheel, Sprinkler Leakage, Water 
Damage, Postal and Baggage, Combination Residence Insurance 


GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE — - 


MARINE INSURANCE _ - 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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